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To Perpetuate the BIBLE Ideals 
» on Which This Nation Was Founded 
— Use “SUPERIOR” SUMMER SCHOOL SERIES 
for 
DAILY VACATION 
BIBLE SCHOOL 


“Father of His 
Country” 


* This Bible-teaching plan protects and gress || 
directs our youth—America’s greatest as- | . 
set. Both new schools and well-estab- 

lished schools are turning to this definite, 

practical, Bible-centered Vacation School 

Series. “The find of a lifetime,” says one 

user. “Thank God for your series,” writes 

another, “each day interest increases.” 

Pupils’ work books and Teachers’ man- 

uals for each department—Beginners, 

Primary, Junior and Intermediate. All 

new material—something to DO. 


Combines Worship, Instruction 
and Expression 


Outlines cover every minute of the day—a boon to 
untrained teachers, a revelation to trained workers. 
“We have to ‘shoo’ the children home,” writes one 
teacher. Superior Summer School Series simplifies 
starting a DVBS. If your church or community lacks 
this progressive feature, mail coupon for Free Prospectus 
giving helpful suggestions. Used 


Beginner 


5 and under 


Ages 
9, 10, 11 


Intermediate 


Ages 12 and up 


CLARENCE H. BENSON, 
Editor-in-Chief 


by Churches and Schools—in Sum- 
mer Camps, Conferences, Child 
Evangelism, Mission Settlements, 
Rural Sections and the Home. 
Economical in cost: Teacher’s man- 
ual, 25c; Pupil’s work book, 12c. 


ALL BIBLE Graded 
Series of S. S. Lessons 
Year-round lesson series, fastest 
growing in the nation! Conforms 
to sound pedagogical principle 
of departmental grading—all 
classes in each department 


studying the same lesson. Prac-. 


tical in use, spiritual in tone, 
All-Bible in content. Teacher’s 
manual, 25¢. Pupil’s manual, 
10¢ each. Compendium of 780 
lessons sent free on request. 


RE A 


THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, INC. 

800 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

( Please send me Free Prospectus of Sample Lessons of SUPERIOR SUM- 
MER SCHOOL SERIES for DVBS. 


( Also Free Compendium of 780 lessons of the all Bible Graded Series and 
sample lesson manuals, previous quarters, for departments checked. I en- 
close 10¢ toward mailing cost. 


© Beginners (] Primary [J Junior [] Intermediate [] Senior [) Teacher Training 
(J) Check here for sample of Church School Promoter. Enclose 10¢. 

() New leaflet of Flannelgraph Helps 

(1) Check here for FREE sample of 6 Point Record System 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
PROMOTER 


A monthly magazine that meets 
the challenge of Sunday School 
problems with practical methods, 
stimulating suggestions and in- 4 Dept. CH-2 
spiring experiences. Mark cou- 
pon for sample copy. Subscrip- 8 
tions; 5 or more, each 80¢ a 
year; single, $1.00 a year. 
Foreign, add 25¢ each. Sam- 4 
ple copy 10¢. 


Headquarters for FLANNELGRAPH Materials 


| ’ Pastor’s name.and address pesaske coveaubvbevesouneaecocussé 
NOTE: Extra Coupon, Page 49, for your use if you do not wish to cut this cover. 





7 Great } 


UL b ishing 


Complete,Refere 


More Than 525 
Pages of Valuable 
Supplements 


Biblical Encyclopedia and 
Concordance 

Condensed Bible Commentary 

Center Column Reference 

Table of Weights, Money and 
Measures 

Bible Study Helps 

History Of The Period Between 
Old And New Testament 

Jewish Sects & Their Beliefs 

Proving The Old Testament 

Outline For Sunday School 
Teachers’ Use Of The Bible 

= _— Worker & The 

L 


Calendar For Daily Scriptural 
eading 

Biblical Time Divisions 

Harmony Of The Gospels 

— & Miracles Of The 


Bil 
Lord’s Prayer Analyzed 
Reference Bibliography 
Family Register 
24 Halftone Illustrations 
8 Full-Color Illustrations 
16 Full-Color Maps 


16 
FULL-COLOR MAPS 


FAMILY 
REGISTER 


For Study And | 
Family Use 


At a Remarkable New 
Low Price! 


CONDENSED 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


A compilation of years of Biblical 
research—a valuable source of 
reference and enlightenment. 


MORE THAN 


BIBLICAL 1800 PAGES 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A comprehensive, 410-page En- 
cyclopedia of Biblical Facts with 
detailed explanatory comments 
and illustrations. 


PAGE SIZE: 
512" x 8” 


KING JAMES 
VERSION 


BIBLE READER’S AIDS 


Dwight L. Moody's famed Study 
Helps. Calendar for Daily Scrip- 
tural Reading. Other features in- 
dispensable to full appreciation 
of the Bible. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


Contains 24 halftones and 8 full 
page, full-color illustrations. 


Now, at last, as a reader of this magazine, you 
can own a truly complete reference Bible—the 
Bible used by Ministers and religious teachers 
everywhere. It’s replete with all the Biblical knowledge 
that’s been accumulated in the centuries since the Bible 
was written... packed with extra information that 
will enable you to understand and appreciate the Bible 
as never before. It has a// the special features you would 
expect in a $10 Bible, yet its price to you is little more 
than half of that amount. 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT AT ONLY $6.95 


Not only is this one of the most complete Bibles ever 
published, it is also one of the most 
beautiful — a large, handsome Bible, of 
more than 1800 pages, richly bound in 
flexible genuine leather, divinity circuit 


we 
(overlapping edges). It’s a red-letter 


N33 401) Litter 


SEND NO MONEY=5 Days’ FREE Examination 


Just mail the coupon below. Send NO money... 
Pay nothing to the postman. When your Bible arrives, 
examine it—show it to your friends. It must meet your 
expectations completely or you may return it within 


‘§ days without obligation. But you 


won't want to give up this mag- 
nificent Bible. In that case, send 
only $1.95 plus postage and pay 
the balance, $1 a month for§ 
months. This offer is for a limited 
time only—mail the coupon today 
and avoid disappointment. 


Tri tiirs iti iisr iii ior 
ORDER COUPON 
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edition, fully thumb-indexed. Front and 
backbone are stamped with real gold leaf; 
genuine gold edges; printed in large, clear, 
Bourgeois typeona fine grade of purewhite 
paper; complete with reinforcing head- 
bands and two silk marker ribbons...a 
gift that will delight any friend or relative 
fortunate enough to receive it ...a posses- 
sion you yourself will cherish to your 
dying day. And this superb Bible—the 
kind of Bible you’ve always hoped toown 
—can be yours—now—at the remarkably 
low price of only $6.95. 


THE.WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 

2231 W. 110th St.,:.Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. CR-2 

Please send me your COMPLETE REFERENCE BIBLE. I under- 
stand that I may examine it without obligation for 5 days. At the 


end of that time I will either return the Bible or send you $1.95 jf 
plus 6c postage, (Total, $2.01) and pay the $5 balance at the rate |} 


of $1 per month. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


{ ] Check here if you prefer to enclose the entire $6.95 with this 


coupon, in which case you pay no postage charges whatsoever. 
Your 5-day return wt nes still applies, of course. 
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Pranwihens my country, you are young: 
As young as the morning in a world grown old, 

You have climbed the golden heights of earth and flung 
Your challenge to the winds, and you have told 

The sky with ringing voice that you are free, 

Exulting in your brave democracy. 8 





Pension; my country, you are strong, fi 
Your arteries are clear, your pulsing veins 

Carry the flame of life, you sing a song 

Of bounty born of sunlight and bright rains. 
You have God's favor with you as you stand . 
Face skyward on the heights, beloved land. 


O my country, hold that favor fast, | 
Bind it about your heart lest you be bound, 
The threatening black-winged shadows flying past 
Obscure the sky and darken all the ground, 

The clank of chains is loud upon the air, 

O my beloved land, beware, beware! 


Climb higher, higher still that other lands 

May hear your challenge, see your valiant climb. 

Take firm foothold and reach your strong young hands 
To the shackled nations of this darkened time, 

And draw them up with hands as yet unstained. 

Strike off their chains, and keep yourself unchained! 


by Grace Noll Crowell 
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ERE is the most modern book of home 
medical advice on the market today! 
EVERY SINGLE ONE of its 905 infor- 

mation-packed pages has been gone over, 
thoroughly revised throughout, to include the 
latest-down-to-the-minute discoveries! 


Many NEW illustrations have been added. 
Thousands of copies of former editions have 
brought untold help to homes the country 
over. Now, more than ever before, you can 
depend on this Medical Adviser for quick, 
ready, accurate advice about your body, its 
health, care, exercise, diet, diseases. And, on 
this offer, you get the amazing HUMAN- 
OSCOPE (described at the right) FREE! 


Do You Know How to Meet Emergencies? 


You never know when sudden sickness or 
injury may strike one of your family, or a 
guest in your home. What would you do 
right now if a frantic child stood before you 
with a badly scalded arm—a burn that might 
mean disfigurement for life unless treated 
immediately and correctly? How would you 


care for a person shocked and stunned by a 
bad fall? 


Leaking gas might overcome someone in 
your household; would you know what to do 
to save that life? Fainting spells, cuts, near- 
death from drowning, childhood’s pathetic 
accidents—these are the emergencies that are 


so terrifying, paralyzing, if you are helpless 
to meet them, 


And as much as you rightly depend on your 
doctor, he cannot always get there in the few 


Completely Revised Throughout —HumanoScope Free! Justa Partial Table of Contents of the Book: 


es lls, bleeding 
s, bleeding. 

Accidents. Sunds, burns, 

electric shocks, gas _pOl- 

soning, fainting, bites. 

Hygiene of Women 

Rhythm, Safe Period, 

Conception. 

Sex Hygiene 

Care of Mother Before 
and After Birth 

Care and Feeding of 
the Child 

Prevention of Infectious 
Diseases 

Diseases of Childhood 


Diphtheria, measles. 
scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, chicken pox. 


mumps, infantile paral- 

ysis. 

Transmissible Diseases 

i lockjaw, ra- 

zene aria. parrot dis- 

ease, etc. 

Respiratory Diseases 

Common colds. Pneu- 

monia. Tuberculosis. 

Rheumatism, Arthritis, 
Gout 

Diseases of the Heart 

Digestion and Digestive 
Diseases 

Stomach ulcer. Consti- 

pation. Diarrhea. 
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Kidney Diseases, 

Disturbances of The 
Blood 

Wassermann and Kahn 

tests. Anemia. 

Allergies 

Hay fever, asthma, etc. 

Internal Glands 

Thyroid, pituitary, etc. 

Sex glands. Goiter. 

Diabetes 

Diets. Insulin. Very lat- 

est discoveries. 

Blood Pressure 

Cancer ~ 
east, womb, stomach, 

Pitestine, kidney. pros- 

tate. 

The Skin 

Rash, corns, wrinkles, 

acne. : 

Eye, Ear, Tongue, Nose, 
Throat 


Earache, sinus, 
throat, etc. 


The Venereal Diseases 


Symptoms of syph- 
ilis, gonorrhea. 


Care of the Teeth 


Pyorrhea, Halitosis. 
False teeth. 


Advice on the Diet 


Calories, vitamins, 
acids, Alcohol. 


sore 


WHEN A Scceam 
TERRIFIES YOUR HOME- 


Your Knowledge of The Human Organs 
and This Great Book of Medical Advice 
MAY SAVE A LIFE! 


precious minutes that may 
mean so much. It is up to 
you—for the sake of those 
you love, and for your own 
safety as well—to HAVE the 
instant medical facts every 
one should possess. 


Facts You Want to Know 
About Your Body 


Here, in one completely 
and clearly indexed volume, 
is a true GOLD-MINE of 
medical knowledge, edited by 
Dr. Morris Fishbein of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion. 24 leading specialists 
have put into this ONE book 
the facts you should know 
about First Aid, Diet, Colds, 
Constipation, Sex Hygiene, 
Heart Disease, Child-birth, 
Accidents, Exercise, Blood Pressure, Dia- 
betes (the latest scientific discoveries), Ecze- 
ma, Thyroid—medical problems which you 
have wanted to understand, so that you 
might better cooperate with your doctor. 


905 Indexed Pages— 
136 Illustrations—6,000 Items 


The MODERN HOME MEDICAL AD- 
VISER tells you what each condition is; why 
it exists; how to help it. This volume makes 
no attempt to replace a doctor’s care when 
conditions are serious; but it does tell you 


what to do at once to make his work more 
effective later on. 


Reducing Diets 
Old Age 


“Changes of life’ in NEW 
men and women. 1942 
EDITION 
Completely 
Revised! 


Name 


Address 






































FREE 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. C.H. 2, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me the NEW 1942 EDITION of Modern Home 
Medical Adviser. 


free of charge. 


(one month after that) $1.49, plus 20c postage and 
packing charge, 


book to you and remain under no obligation. 





ae eeeeceeecesecesececsesscseesees: 


oO Check here if you prefer to make one single remittance and thus 
SAVE the 20c postage and packing charge. 
or money order for $2.49 as payment in full-your HumanoScope will be 
sent at once. Same 5-day examination, return-for-refund privilege applies. 





AMAZING I6-SECTION 


Wa 


Prepared by Dr. Morris Fishbein 
of the American Medical 
Association 
K Now your body from the IN- 

SIDE as well as from the 

outside! See where your organs 

are located, how they 
function! 

“‘Build up’’ your 
body, organ by organ, 
as you turn each 
TRANSPARENT ‘“‘X- 
RAY’ page! EIGHT 
front and EIGHT 
back views, in FULL 
NATURAL COLOR. 
With compiete descrip- 

tions and explanations by 
Dr. Morris Fishbein. 


RETAIL PRICE, $1.00 


(Quantity orders solicited) 


No book on this all-important subject 
would be really helpful without clear pic- 
tures, and plenty of them. Into this volume, 
therefore, we have put 136 illustrations that 
show what the text tells—fascinating, up-to- 
date, fully detailed pictures. The MODERN 
HOME MEDICAL ADVISER is offered to 
you with this valuable HumanoScope FREE. 
And for your convenience you may have it 
on this special plan: 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Free Examination 


NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, you may get the 
1942 Modern Home Medical Adviser (revised and 
up-to-date from cover to cover) at the special in- 
troductory price of ONLY $2.49! Even this small 
amount you may remit in small payments you 
will never miss. And it is not necessary to send 
any money now. 


When you receive this book, look it over care- 
fully. See for yourself exactly how it supplies in- 
stant help for emergencies—how it enables you to 
understand your own body so much better—how 
just one of its 6,000 items can easily be worth 
more to you than the cost of the entire volume. 


Assure greater safety to YOUR home, NOW, 
by mailing this coupon—without obligation—to: 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. C.H. 2, 
Garden City, New York. 


with your purchase of the 1942 Modern 
Home Medical Adviser—The HumanoScope, in 
16 transparent, full-color sections. 


I will examine this book for 5 days 
Then I will either send you $1, and 


in full payment—or else return the 


If under 21, 
erceccecee serrssenseeeeeeage Please 





ENCLOSE your check 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristiAN HERALD. 
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telly. magazine for mem- 
‘ations has this as its. perma- 
conserve, interpret, and ex- 
the vital elements of Evangelical Christian 
To support World Peace: that it may be 
wide and fasting; Church Unity: that it 
may be increasingly a reality; Temperance: that 
through education it may become universal and 
that the liquor problem may be solved. To carry 
© forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces . . . wherever 
' appear ... that bid fair fo aid in the effort 
a Christ-like World. 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

Our church is considering buying De- 
fense Bonds for building purposes. The 
Question arises, “Would this be promot- 
ing war?” 


Answer: 

The matter of buying Defense Bonds 
for church building purposes is within the 
conscience of the church itself and for 
the decision of church officers. Who am 
I to judge? 

Personally, I would buy the bonds and 
I believe my church will buy bonds, not 
to promote war, but to finance free gov- 
ernment and to strengthen and defend all 
the freedoms. Freedom of worship has 
been written first into the Bill of Rights. 
Also, we should not forget that churches 
are tax exempt. 

Surely, such a decision is within the 
command of Jesus, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 


Question: 

As a supporter of the Federal Council 
of Churches, I am constantly disturbed 
by the extreme pacifism of its officers. 
The Federal Council Bulletin for Decem- 
ber 1941 with nearly a page on “The 
Church and Conscientious Objectors” 
says nothing concerning the millions of 
young men called to the colors and loyal- 
ly serving their country. 
say to that? 


What do you 


Answer: 

While I can not speak with authority, 
it is my impression that a majority of 
the executive officers of the Federal 
Council are not pacifists. I agree that 


more attention, much more, should be 
given to the trainees, these “millions 


who are going to the colors. Not only 
the Federal Council but the churches, 
all the churches, have been slow and neg- 
lectful in their program building for these 
men. I do not object to what is being 
done for the conscientious objector. I 
heartily favor everything that has been 
done. As to this other matter, I am 


shamed not only by the silence of the 
Federal Council Bulletin but by general 
delay and failure. I am happy to report 
that all agencies, including the Federal 
Council, are speeding up; indeed much 
has already been accomplished with 
which this questioner seems unfamiliar, 
I am asking that information be 
warded to him. 


for- 


Question: 


I can hardly bear to listen to mem- | 


orized prayers. Should not a Christian 
who prays in private be able to pray in 
public without memorizing? 


Answer: 

A memorized prayer is much more 
worthy, I think, than sloppy extempo- 
raneous praying that, to say the least, 
pays the Heavenly Father little respect. 
By memorizing prayers, we develop the 
power to pray extemporaneously. 


Question: 

A retired Brigadier General, addressing 
the Military Order of Foreign Wars was 
quoted as saying, 
te fight. Leave the morale to the army 
and to hell with morals. They want to 
keep the young soldier from women and 
liquor. That’s what he needs.” Has 
Christian Herald anything to say to that? 


“The army is supposed | 
















om 


Answer: 
Plenty! Perhaps that is the reason 
why the General is retired. Also he 


should be retired from decent American 
society. He is a menace to American 
unity and to the defense of freedom. His 
words as quoted are vicious and u- 
American. 


Question: 

A public speaker and cartoonist de- 
livering an address in our West Virginia 
community made the following state- 
ments. 

“There have been more soldiers of In- 
dia killed in this war than Englishmen, 
Canedians, and Australians combined.” 

“There are now 33,000 Indian Citizens 
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in prison without trial because they ob- 
jected to war and conscription.” 
Are these statements true? 


Answer: 

They are not true. No man should be 
excused for making them. Indian troops 
are volunteers. The statement that more 
of these had been killed than “English- 
men, Canadians, and Australians com- 
bined” is not now, and never was, true. 
The statement that 33,000 Indian Citi- 
zens are in prison because “they objected 
to war and conscription” is false. On 
this point we have direct information 
from: 


General Wavell: 

“The Indian Army casualties totaled 
between November 1940 and June 1941 
fifteen per cent of the total our forces 
suffered in the Middle East. The great 
majority of that number fortunately 
came under the heading of slightly 
wounded.” 

The London Times: 

“There is conscription in India only 
for men from the British Isles, not for 
Indians.” 

The British Library of Information: 

“The Government of India recently an- 
nounced the release of civil disobedience 
prisoners. At that time there were about 
5,600. There never were 33,000. The 
Viceroy had offered Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers the same privileges enjoyed by 
conscientious objectors in Britain, that 
is, the right to abstain from any active 
participation in the war. But Mr. Gan- 
dhi claimed the right to preach widely 
against enlistment in the armed forces, 
working in munition plants, or contribut- 
ing to the war funds. No government at 
war could grant such a demand.” 


The above figures and statements are 
confirmed by responsible authorities of 
the Indian Christian Missionary Enter- 
prize, who are now in America 


Question: 

Do you think it adds dignity and rev- 
erence to the profession and to the church 
to have the parishioners address the min- 
ister and his wife by their first name? 


Answer: 

In one church, the official board dealt 
with the problem by requesting the par- 
ishioners not to address the pastor and 
his wife by their first names. The prob- 
lem may become a very real one. Individ- 
ual ministers may even have their dig- 
nity increased by the informality, but 
generally the congregation itself other- 
wise prefers. 
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The inherited skill of generations of 
wood carvers gives inspiration to the 
painstaking hands of American Seat- 
ing Company artist-craftsmen. 





cA Richness of Beauty 


| that only master craftsmen 


can im part 





St. Matthew's Evangelical Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. Architects: Steinmeyer Brothers 


Fine woods are beautiful in themselves. But under the artistry of 
the master craftsmen at the American Seating Company these 
woods become truly inspiring church furnishings—"‘alive’ with 
richness that has been called by many “worship in wood.” 

Let us show you how this centuries old craftsmanship in wood 

combined with the most modern production methods—can 
bring rich new beauty to your church at a very reasonable cost. 
Whether your church is large or small or whether 
your need is for a single pulpit, a modest wood 
figure, an altar, pews or a glorious complete 
chancel, we have something that will fit your 
church and your budget precise/y. Write us for full 
particulars today. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





World's leader in public seating ¢ Manufacturers of Pews, Carved Memorials, Pulpits 
and Sanctuary Furniture « Seating Equipment for Schools and all Public deine te bb eter) 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 














The Christian Herald says: ES a a 


“We strongly recommend that you add ‘Remember The Day’ to your 
entertainment schedule! It is one of those rare pictures which is as heart- 


7 


warming and as American as a hickory-log fire! 











S. screen's most 


poignant star reveals those 
sacred moments that every 
woman has known... but 
never talks about! You'll 
cherish forever the memory 
of this immortal love story ! 














with 


JOHN PAYNE 


Dallas,” “In Old John Shepperd * Ann Todd * Douglas Croft 


Chicago,” “A Yonk In Jane Seymour *« Anne Revere ¢ Frieda Inescort ¢» 


The R.A. F."... comes Directed by Henry King * Produced by William Perlberg + Screen “What man could 
his greatest picture! Play byTess Slesinger. Frank Davis and Allan Scott + Based on the Play by leave you... now! ™ 
Philo Higley and Philip Dunning - A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
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MR. CHURCHILL: Gallant, growling 
Winston Churchill has come and gone. 
We like him. Who doesn’t? We liked es- 
pecially his speech on the White House 
porch, on Christmas Eve, when he asked 
us to forget the war and give at least this 
one night to the children. We also liked 
his speech in the Senate. His British 
growl, when he talked of “beating the life 
out of the Nazis,” made little chills run 
up and down our editorial spine. 

Did you notice the tremendous, spon- 
taneous applause that greeted his sallies 
and his wit? And did you notice that 
there was a slightly less enthusiastic ap- 
plause when he mentioned the last lost 
League of Nations and the future League 
of Nations? Congress didn’t seem to 
now just how to take that one. 

Let’s be sensible: whatever we may 
think of the lost League, another League 
is bound to come when this grisly thing 
is over. Five times, in recent weeks, the 
President has hinted at the need of in- 
ternational union after the war, to keep 
the peace and make treaties that will be 
something more than scraps of paper. 
That’s what the League of Woodrow Wil- 
son was to do; when we killed his League 
and put in its place the cheap imitation 
of the Kellogg Pact (signed by both Ger- 
many and Japan!) we murdered the last 
chance for peace in our time. 

It is no good now to bewail the col- 
lapse of that League; it is no good to re- 
call that “The Japs walked out!” or that 
England settled her international prob- 
lems outside the League halls, or that 
Italy laughed at it. It is to the point to 
recall that the United States walked out 
first; the League was doomed when Wil- 
son failed at home to win the support 
necessary to the consummation of his 
ideal. We might well start worrying about 
the next League, as Churchill has hinted. 
There will be a cry loud enough to reach 
God in heaven, when this thing is done, 
from the broken hearts of our new mil- 
lions of war orphans, widows and smashed 
soldiery, for us to take whatever steps 
are necessary to prevent this thing from 
ever happening again. 
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Personally, we think William Howard 
Taft had a good idea in his International 
Police. What Taft advocated was an in- 
ternational army and navy recruited from 
all countries, stationed at advantageous 
points around the globe, which could 
jump quickly on any aggressor, disarm 
him and take his representatives to an 
arbitration table where the problem could 
be settled after the manner of intelligent 
men and not after the manner of beasts 
in the jungle. Something like that must 
come, or we fight and die absolutely in 
vain. 


INVASION? This week we attended a 
“Defense” meeting. It was a total loss. 
Five hundred people came; application 
blanks were passed out, in an effort to re- 
cruit a local defense corps to act in case 
of air raids; not one of those application 
blanks was returned! 

What a fun-loving, carefree people we 
Americans are! How we laugh at Hitler 
and how we talk of “Nipping the Nip- 
ponese.” You say they might invade us? 
Don’t make us laugh. We'll take care of 
them, all right, all right, when the time 
comes. 

What we fail to take into consideration 
is that ships are being sunk within sight 
of the California shore by Japanese sub- 
marines, that there are (says John 
Gunther) 500,000 Nazis organized in 
Latin America, that our East Coast is in 
an almost ridiculous state of unprepared- 
ness for attack, and that enemy ships 
lurk off the Alaskan coast! Knowing 
something of the highly panicky popula- 
tion of New York, this editor hardly dares 
even to think of what would happen if 
even one enemy airplane were to appear 
above the Empire State Building. 

We are not alarmists and we are not 
trying to scare anybody. All we are say- 
ing is that the least we can do is to stop 
laughing and get ready. He laughs best 
who laughs last. Ask London! 


DRAFT: Any day now, American 
males from eighteen to sixty-four will be 
signing on the dotted line in the largest 
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war-time registration the country has 
ever known. Some 23,500,000 will regis- 
ter, as reserves for the 17,500,000 between 
21 and 36 who registered some months 
ago. In the new group, nearly 7,000,000 
will be liable for active military service. 

The Army now has 1,800,000; it wants 
4,000,000. The bulk of that four million 
will come from these age-brackets: 20- 
year olds, 600.000; 21-vear olds, 300,000: 
22 to 28, 700,000; 29 to 35, 500,000; 36 
to 44, 400,000. The Army, under the 
War Department, will undoubtedly dis- 
card the old system of volunteer enlist- 
ments. But the Navy, with Pearl Harbor 
as a talking-point, will still call for en- 
listments. The Navy got 11,393 volun- 
teers in the eight days following Pearl 
Harbor! 

It will not take a huge army in the 
field to win the war; most of the selectees 
will serve miles behind the lines. (A 
friend of ours only twenty-five years of 
age was last week told he was “too old” to 
fly an army fighter-plane; the best he 
could hope for ground-service!) 
Ninety per cent will be in the service 
of supply, ten per cent will be at the 
front. It’s that kind of a war. 
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INTERNMENT: Every now and then we 
hear a sub-rosa, whispered complaint 
about “Those Germans in our swell in- 
ternment camps who are living on the fat 
of the land.” There is some truth in it— 
and there is a reason for it. 

Down at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, interned Axians have been put 
up—at government expense—at the ultra- 
ultra Greenbriar Hotel; the German Em- 
bassy staff is here, reclining on velvet. 
But the American Embassy staff caught 
in Berlin is reclining on whatever plush is 
left in the Reich at Bad Nauheim, the 
ultra-ultra spa of wealthy Germans. 

“Smart” Berlin probably had in mind 
the thought that they would submit a 
nice big bill for expenses for those Ameri- 
cans at Bad—thus pulling in some badly- 
needed gold for the Reich. The crowd at 
White Sulphur Springs offsets that: now 
we have a bill to submit! 





RUBBER: You need new tires for your 
car? Too bad. You may get them—and 
then again you may find yourself among 
the eighty-five per cent of American car 
owners who cannot get them. We are in 
for the most severe rationing of rubber we 
have ever known. 

The Japanese have control of areas 
from which we have been securing fifty 
per cent of our rubber; they menace other 
regions (Sumatra, Java, Borneo) from 
which comes another forty-three per cent 
of our supply. That adds up to ninety- 
three per cent. It forces us to cut down 
our consumption to 10,000 tons of crude 
rubber per month, which is eighty per 
cent below the recent monthly consump- 
tion. 

Only absolute necessities will be sup- 
plied now, such as the manufacture of 
surgeon’s gloves, fire hose, conveyor belts, 
galoshes and laboratory aprons. There 
will be little or no rubber for toys, toy 
balloons, golf and tennis balls. Tires will 
be rationed first to vehicles necessary to 
public health (cop’s cars, ambulances, 
etc.,) busses, essential trucks. And, may- 
be, no more pencil erasers, rubber bands, 
garters, latex auto cushions, rubber mat- 
tresses, bathing caps or basketball blad- 
ders. Now we can really begin to hate the 
Axis! 


ISOLATIONISTS: The isolationists are 
fast becoming our No. 1 forgotten men. 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, who 
voted against fortifying Guam, says: “Old 
German states should be separated and 
kept separated.” Nebraska’s George Nor- 
ris: “Their (Japanese) cities are open to 
attack .. . that will burn them off the 
face of the earth, and that is what they 
are coming to.” Senator Wheeler: “I’m 
sorry the United States does not now 
have bombs and bombers to bomb ---- 
out of Tokyo, Kobe and other Japanese 
cities!” 

And Mr. Lindbergh wants to join the 
air corps! 


LABOR: President Roosevelt let him- 
self out of a bad situation by wishing the 
members of his Management-Labor Con- 
ference a most Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. Labor accepted it 
with delight; management accepted it. 

In those conferences, the President got 
what he wanted. There will be no more 
strikes or lockouts for the duration; all 
disputes will be settled by mediation and 
arbitration; there will be a brand new 
War Labor Board set up to handle the 
disputes. Everybody agreed to that, but 
when the labor men began to insist that 
there be no further talk of the closed shop 
for the duration, all hands looked for 
trouble. The President then wished every- 
body a Merry Christmas, and asked the 
Conference to find the nearest exit and 
go quietly. 


Labor here, probably, got what it 
wanted; but labor also gave up its strong- 
est weapon—the right to strike. Manage- 
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ment felt itself double-crossed, yet man- 
agement can congratulate itself on dis- 
posal of the most touchy problem in the 
old war of labor vs capital: the closed 
shop. Management may not have its way 
here, but at least there will be no trouble 
about it. The problem is pigeon-holed. 

American labor, we think, will measure 
up, in this crisis. It always has measured 
up. Labor in this country is like a big 
sprawling, squabbling family that seems 
in endless conflict, but let an outsider step 
up and threaten that family—and they 
all turn on him. Until the armistice, we 
predict, John L. Lewis will leave the 
touchy labor-family alone. 


ABR OAD 


THE EAST: Japan is winning in the 
East. What of it? We ask that question 
seriously. 

The Japanese have Hong Kong. They 
have Wake, Guam, Midway. They did 
a disastrous if dastardly job on the 
American fleet in Pearl Harbor. They 
have landed in overwhelming numbers 
in the Philippines and they threaten 
Singapore. Military experts are saying 
that it is hugely possible that they will 
take Singapore, the Philippines and the 
Dutch Indies. Again, what of it? These 
same military experts say that the Allies 
against Japan have taken all this into 
their calculations, and are not dismayed. 
They expect all this—and they still ex- 
pect to win. 

China is a case in point. In the early 
months of the Chinese imbroglio, the 
Japanese won easily. They took every- 
thing. They got Shanghai, Nanking, Pe- 
king, Hankow—and then the war really 
began. Old Chiang knew he would lose 
all this, and he also knew that while the 
enemy would win the first round, he 
couldn’t possibly win the second. For 
Japan has not the wherewithal to win a 
long war. Chiang guessed right. The 
military demonstration of Nippon in 
Cathay was a fiasco; bogged down help- 
lessly there and slowly bleeding to death, 
she took one last desperate gamble to 
get new resources by jumping on the 
United States and Britain. 

Japan is weak. China has stopped her; 
American embargoes have bled her. Some 
of her men in the Philippines fight with 
25-calibre rifles against Garands; her 
tanks fold up like paper; her soldiers 
are called “fourth-rate boys” by army 
strategists. All she has in her favor is 
numbers—and how long will that last? 

Let’s not fool ourselves: it will be a 
long, hard, bloody fight. We erred badly 
in underestimating Japan’s striking power 
—as badly as Hitler erred in estimating 
the power of the Russian bear. But now 
that we know what we’re up against, we 
know exactly what to do. 

Think this over: Within a few months 





the United States will be turning out 
$,000 planes a month. Within two years, 
(if Japan can stick it that long) the 
United States will have from four to five 
million men under arms, equipped with 
the best military and naval arms in the 
world. Japan is at the peak of her 
strength now, and from now on must 
decline both in man-power and equip- 
ment. Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow, she must meet the American 
and British navies, the RAF and the 
American Air Corps. What then, little 
Japanese? 

Only one thing can save Japan: Ger- 
man power. But ..!! 


WHERE’S THE FLEET? On the lips of 
every other American we read the ques- 
tion, “Where in heaven’s name is the 
Pacific Fleet?” Frankly, we don’t know. 
And we wouldn’t tell, if we did know. 
But we can tell you where the Prince of 
Wales is, and the Repulse. They’re on 
the bottom. Put the two together and 
you get at least a hint of the right 
answer to your question. 

The Prince and the Repulse, two of 
the mightiest battle-wagons afloat, went 
down because they went out without 
adequate air protection. They taught 
the American navy a grim lesson: that 
the best battleships in the world are no 
good whatever without airplanes over- 
head. And the United States simply has 
not enough aircraft in the Pacific area 
to protect her fighting ships against 
certain deadly attack, if they are caught 
alone. 

There is no sense in suicide—in send- 
ing that American Navy out without a 
blanket of fighters in the clouds above 
their masts. Japan doesn’t do that. But 
once the air power is assured, once there 
is genuine protection from the air against 
air-borne torpedoes —then watch the 
smoke of the American fighting ships. 


We can’t help wondering what Billy 
Mitchell, in his aviator’s Valhalla, thinks 
of all this! 


SNOW: “The Fuehrer . . . has de- 
cided to ussite in his hands the command 
of the entire armed forces with the High 
Command of the Army.” So said Hitler 
as he relieved von Brauchitsch of his 
Russian command. There were cheers 
for that speech in London and Wash- 
ington, consternation in Berlin. For that 
blunt statement held certain tremendous 
confessions: that the Germans have been 
smashed in the snows of an early Russian 
winter, and that an old feud has come to 
a head. The feud interests us quite as 
much as the smashing. 

That feud is between the Nazi poli- 
ticians and the Army officers. It is old— 
as old as Nazism itself. Old-line military 
men in Germany have always been at 
odds with the fanatics who put the Naa 
torch to the world; the party men are 
zealots who still believe they can conquer 
the world, and they are ready to take 
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desperate chances to do it. The army 
men are careful men who figure their 
chances and move when they have a 
fighting chance to win. Von Brauchitsch 
is like that; he told Hitler that Moscow 
could not be taken and (according to 
rumor) he fell out completely with the 
Fuehrer when Hitler called for one last 
desperate all-out invasion against Eng- 
land. The generals know what can be 
done; the Nazis think they can do any- 
thing. East is East and West is West 
and never the twain shall meet! 

The break between soldiers and theo- 
rists in encouraging—to the Allies. It 
gives a clue to dissension within Ger- 
many that may spell the beginning of the 
end; an enemy divided is a poor enemy. 


NEW FRONT: Having lost, according 
to some estimates, as many as four 
million men in the snows of Russia, it 
seems evident now that Germany will 
try a new thrust on a new front. Where 
will that be? Either north, against the 
British Isles; or southwest, through Spain 
to Africa; or southeast, through Turkey 
to the Caucasus. Or on all three fronts, 
perhaps. Nothing is impossible in this 
war. 

There is also more than a remote 
possibility that the Axis may strike back 
in Tripolitania. News of reinforcements 
being rushed to General Rommel comes 
over the wires with every hour. It is a 
race between reinforcing Rommel and 
utter ruin. 

The British are striking deep into 
Tripolitania as we go to press; they are 
nearer the beautiful cityof Tripoli than 
they have been since the war began, 
and that’s bad news for the Axis. Given 
air bases in Tripoli, devastating bomb- 
ings of Italy would be in order. Italy, 
already tottering, would be easy prey 
for the RAF. 

It is true that for the first time since 
hostilities began the British have met 
the Germans on even terms and beaten 
them decisively; it is also true that in 
order to keep them beaten, a lot of 
bothersome problems of reinforcement 
and supply must be solved. The further 
the British go from Egypt, the longer 
their supply lines; and vica versa, the 
nearer they get to Tripoli, the shorter 
become the supply lines of the Axis. 
Victory depends on whether or not the 
British will be able to use Bengazi as a 
base to supply men, oil, tanks and am- 
munition to their spear-heads. 

We pray every night that Tripoli may 
be declared an open city, and spared a 
deathly bombing. Have you ever seen 
Tripoli? It is a city altogether lovely, a 
pearl sparkling in the sun on the edge 
of a deep blue sea. Once, from its gleam- 
ing beach, we saw an old Arab go into 
the water knee-deep and cast a hand-net 
for fish and we thought of the fishermen 
of Galilee and a perfect peace seemed 
to be personified in the old Arab and to 
hang over the city like a silver cloud. It 
is time there was real peace for a people 
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here who have never had peace; Tripoli 
was settled originally by the old Phoe- 
nician voyagers, then captured successive- 
ly by Carthaginian, Roman, Vandal, 
Arab, Spaniard, Turk and Italian. Since 
1911, it has had the peace of the Italian 
sword—if you can call that peace. It is 
time Tripoli had a rest from war—yet 
the hardest fighting of this generation 
may come there, right where the old 
fellow cast his net, as the Axis makes 
a last stand. 

Tripoli is an innocent slaughtered by 
the gods of war. Has it not always been 
so? 

ISLANDS: Two islands most of us had 
hardly heard of made the front page 
this month: they are St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. They are bleak, bare islands 
with a thin soil and bad winters—poor 
spoil, for warriors. Yet their “capture” 
by the forces of Free Frenchman de 
Gaulle precipated a delicate situation. 
Why? 

These islands are near the misty Grand 
Banks, where the cod runs from May to 
October; to get that cod, fishermen came 
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over from Brittany in 1604 and settled 
on the bleak shore. That made them 
French islands. That makes them, today, 
a base for Vichy France astride the At- 
lantic shipping lanes. And if Vichy were 
to hand over the French fleet to her 
German masters, and move that fleet 
toward St. Pierre and Miquelon, just off 
the Canadian Coast—well, what then? 


The Allies were troubled over this. 
Hence, their determination to take the 
islands away from de Gaulle in an effort 
to appease Vichy and keep Pétain from 
handing over that French fleet, in retalia- 
tion. The islands may go back to Vichy 
—with one reservation. The radio sta- 
tion on St. Pierre, which has openly been 
broadcasting weather information for 
enemy benefit, will likely be supervised 
by the Allies. 

Free Frenchmen call it a blow to 
human freedom; strategists who must 
win the war call it a justifiable compro- 
mise. And any man knows that from 
now on there will be an _ unsleeping 
vigilance on the hard-bitten fisher-de- 
‘scendants of the fishermen of Brittany. 
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DUTCHMEN: There is a new “Flying 
Dutchman” winning the admiration of 
the world. He is not sailing ships, but 
flying planes; he is flying fighter planes 
and he has a motto: “A ship a day” and 
he is bagging a Japanese ship a day, and 
more. With British aircraft scattered 
over a 3,000-mile front and American 
aircraft not yet in the air in sufficient 
force, the Dutchman from the East Indies 
is doing more than his share to save the 
East. 


He distinguishes himself in the neigh- 
borhood of Borneo and Sarawak—and 
for a very good reason. In Sarawak 
alone there is one oil-field producing 
1,000,000 tons of oil a year. And two- 
thirds of Borneo lies within the bounda- 
ries of the Dutch East Indies. Given 
that oil and landing-bases there for their 
planes, the Japanese could use it for a 
flank attack on Singapore. The Dutch, it 
seems, are the only ones of the Allied 
powers who have kept their aircraft 
sufficiently concentrated to ruin such a 
threat. 


RUSSIANS: This column has always 
maintained that the Christian way of life 
has less to fear from Russian Communism 
than it has from Nazism. News last 
month tends to confirm this “hunch.” A 
telegram arrived at the offices of the 
American Bible Society from Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft, of Geneva: “Have permission 
to distribute scriptures Russian prisoners 
(of war). May we place first order 
thirty thousand New Testaments. . . .” 
That will cost $3,250. 

Russia, all appearances to the con- 
trary, has not forgotten God and the 
Bible. At a service held on August 31st 
last in the Orthodox Cathedral of Riga 
for Russia’s prisoners of war, over 5,000 
members of the Soviet Army attended; 
a choir of thirty-five prisoners sang the 
liturgy. And from the Society of the 
Militant Godless (you won’t believe this, 
but it’s true) comes this: “Even the 
smallest people know the Bible story. 
Even those who hold the Bible story to 
be a pious legend do not forget it. Every 
one knows about Jesus Christ. His ex- 
istence is not doubted.” Take heart, 
Christian: this is still a “Holy” Russia, 
underneath. 


BISHOPS: The Methodist Bishops, 
meeting at Sea Island, Georgia, recently 
delivered what looks to us to be the 
most sensible stand on the war yet taken 
by any Church body. The Bishops un- 
equivocally condemned war, but whole- 
heartedly endorsed the President and the 
nation in their prosecution of an “in- 
evitable struggle to wipe out the forces 
of international brutality and treachery.” 
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They warned against the use of the 
Church for recruiting, pledged their pray- 
ers for “those now our enemies,” and said 
flatly, “There can be no peace in the 
world until the totalitarian threat against 
the liberties of all freedom-loving people 
is thoroughly eradicated.” 

Human language can’t put it much 
better than that. 


STANDING PAT: Three of the coun- 
try’s most prominent pacifist preachers 
are standing pat on their anti-war con- 
victions. Dr. John Haynes Holmes had 
submitted his resignation to New York’s 
Community Church (resignation not ac- 
cepted); Dr. Allen Knight Chalmers re- 
affirms his allegiance to the Oxford Oath 
publicly, before his congregation, and the 
fiery Dr. John Paul Jones (what a name, 
for a pacifist!) says he intends to remain 
a pacifist and does not intend to resign! 
So that’s that. 

We don’t agree with the gentlemen, 
at all—yet somehow we're glad to see 
them standing pat. For them to change 
colors now would look (at least to us) 
too much like a good old life-long prohi- 
bitionist suddenly accepting a job as 
publicity agent for a brewery. A con- 
viction is a conviction, no matter what 
goes on. 


We also dare to hope that the pacifist, 
in this all-out struggle to keep alive an 
order of government which protects him 
in his pacifism, will at least have the 
decency not to hinder that government, 
even though he will not help it. 


GOOD scouTs: Any American who 
knows American boys knows that the 
Boy Scout movement is to date just about 
the finest thing for boys that this country 
has yet discovered. Three out of every 
four boys want to be Scouts; we think 
there is something over a million now on 
the rolls of Scoutdom—or is it five mil- 
lion? It doesn’t matter; what we are try- 
ing to say is that they are good Scouts, 
in more ways than one. 

Boy Scouts recently distributed more 
than a million Defense Bond posters; they 
collected more aluminum than any other 
organization participating in the drive 
last summer; now they are collecting 
waste paper to relieve the paper shortage. 

Better than 21,784 Scout troops and 
Cub Packs are sponsored by churches— 
and a few weeks ago a layman from a 
Reformed Church in Philadelphia said 
that one-third of the 150 families in his 
Church were brought into the Church 
through the Scout Troop contact with 
the boy and the family. 

The Scouts deserve a big (helping) 
hand from the Church. If you have a 
layman who isn’t too busy, make him a 
Scoutmaster or a Scout Executive; and 
if your Church hasn’t a Troop, get one, 
quick! 


PRAYER MINUTE: On New Year’s 
Day, at six P. M., the United States 





started something new. Instead of asking 
America to make a New Year’s resolution 
to pray a little every day, the Federal 
Council organized a Prayer Minute 
starting at the twilight hour on New 
Year’s Day. 

Hereafter, for the duration, America’s 
Prayer Minute will come each evening at 
six. The Federal Council is asking: 


That Councils of Churches, Ministerial 
Associations, etc., arrange to publicize 
the idea, and organize it. 

That local churches and church organ- 
izations secure the aid of local radio 
stations to further propagate the idea. 
That churches ring their church bells 
or chimes as a call to prayer, every 
evening at six. 

That pastors lose no opportunity to 
mention it, everywhere. 

That homes in which supper comes at 
six combine grace with the Prayer 
Minute. 


A booklet is being prepared by the 
Council’s Department of Evangelism. 
Get it! This thing will be a national habit 
until the war is over—and why not after 
that? Write the Department of Evangel- 
ism Federal Council, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, for full particu- 


lars. 


COUNCIL: The International Council 
of Religious Education is planning one 
of the most ambitious educational cam- 
paigns in the history of the church school. 
Encouraged by the success of their public 
relations activities last year, three other 
programs have been worked out: 

1. The first will call attention to the 
important phases of work carried on by 
the various denominations, state councils 
and related city councils of the Inter- 
national Council, as well as the activities 
of the Council itself. 2. There will be 
an all-out campaign to acquaint the 
American public with the program of 
the United Christian Education Advance 
and 3. There will be a determined effort 
made to open up the way to the secular 
press for articles on the need of Christian 
Education, and the Advance. 

The United Christian Education <Ad- 
vance strikes us as supremely important, 
in this program which will come to you 
over the air and through the press dur- 
ing the next twelve months. There is 
not, we believe, much chance for real 
unity among we oldsters, but with the 
children—anything is possible. Bend the 
twig and get whatever you want. Greater 
things than we have ever done wait to 
be dene with youth. More power to 
Advance! 


LUNCH: In the heart of one of Kansas 
City’s shopping centers there is one of 
those “We Never Close” lunch rooms. 
Never closed, that is, until the other day 
when the doors were locked and_ the 
windows shuttered for an hour in the 
afternoon. It happens now every Mon- 
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day afternoon; it is the lunch room pray- 
er-hour. 

The queer thing about it is that Mr. 
Harlan H. Walker, proprietor, is not a 
church member. 


TEMPERANCE 


TESTS: Kansas City has been experi- 
menting with drinking and driving. A 
group of young men were selected as alco- 
holic guinea pigs, periodically given more 
and more liquor and their monkey-shines 
behind the wheel recorded by watching 
cops—who took the poor little pigs home 
in their police cars when they were com- 
pletely under. 

It looks silly to us. Ordinarily, we’re 
all for tests—provided they are intelligent 
tests and provided they reveal something. 
All these Kansas City tests revealed was 
that after the first drink the drivers 
weren't so good, and the more they 
drank the worse they were. So what? It 
seems to us hardly necessary to spend all 
that time and money to find the effect 
of booze on a driver. All you have to do 
is to read the police records. 

By the bye, it was the booze industry 
itself that coined the slogan, “If you 
drink, don’t drive. If you drive, don’t 
drink.” They ought to know! 





EXPENSIVE: Congressman Bryson of 
South Carolina says that arrests for in- 
toxication in the U. S. cost approximately 
six billion dollars per year. He also says 
that another fifteen billion annually goes 
for the treatment and care of alcoholics 
in hospitals. 

We are getting all hot and bothered 
about the “working days lost” in Ameri- 
can industry. What about the days lost 
to Barleycorn? These billions involved in 
arrest and treatment are only a part of 
the bill we’re paying for repeal. There’s 
a tremendous unseen toll involved in the 
loss of strength, efficiency and speed. 


PER CAPITA: Here are the final figures 
on our per capita consumption of fire- 
water from January 1, 1940, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1940. We give you the five lead- 
ing states, with New Jersey in the van: 

New Jersey, 22.77 gallons 


Nevada, 22.60 _ 
New York, 21.85 - 
Michigan, 2160 “ 
Maryland, 21.16 “ 


States with a large dry area drink 
much less: 


Vermont, 8.41 gallons 
Florida, 946 “ 
Maine, sie0Cti«‘ 
Kentucky, 16g = 
Tennessee, 425 “ 


And way down on the bottom is 
Georgia, with (spirits only) .516 gallons. 
In case you don’t know it, Georgia has 
local dispensaries—and prohibition! 
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“When I’m a Grown-up Lady...” 


“T’ll have a beautiful house...” 


Indeed you will, Susan. A wonderful house. We 
don’t know exactly what it will be like. But it 
will be far nicer than today’s houses, because ail 
houses will be better in ever so many ways. And 


even invented yet. 


there will be many things in your house that aren't 


“T’ll have a big, shiny automobile...” 


Or an airplane. Or even something like a magic 
carpet—who knows? Our radios and telephones 
and refrigerators all seemed like magic when we 


first heard of them. 


“T’ll have lots and lots of money... ” 


Money? Money isn’t everything, Susan. But 
every nickel, every dollar will buy more than it 


does today. Go on. 


“And—and—and I'll always be happy like you!” 


APPIER, we hope, Susan. 

For your visions are coming 
true. The tide we grown-ups call 
progress is moving in that direc- 
tion; even wars can’t stop it. The 
world you dream of is being made 
right now—in the laboratories, 
where scientists are discovering 
things that will make people 
happier—in the factories, where 
the very speed and efficiency de- 
veloped for armament-building 
will make other products cost less 
and will make them more plenti- 
ful in years to come. 


Your visions are coming true 
because so many people in so 
many organizations like General 
Electric are inspired by the hope— 
by the belief—that the world of 
tomorrow will be better than the 
world of today. And they are 
working to make it so. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


2 ww 2 


American industry has accepted the responsibil- 
ity of serving America, is accepting the respon- 
sibility of helping to defend America, will 
accept, tomorrow, the responsibility of helping 
to build a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-243N4-213 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuRIsTIAN HERALD. 
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WHAT JESUS CHRIST HAS TO SAY 
|’ WAS in an hour when the cause of Christ faced 


disaster, when He, himself, was close to crucifix- 

ion, that He said, “Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The language 
is of the East and the truth is a parable, but the words 
mean “the end is the beginning,” and Jesus was 
speaking of Himself. 

For Jesus, death was the open door. Before the 
stone was rolled from His physical tomb, He had 
moved into the glory of His new life, into the tri- 
umph of His greater career. The end was indeed 
the beginning. It was the beginning of the Christian 
church, and of Christian civilization. It was the 
beginning of modern history and of a new era in 
human progress. Here was dawn of the first day 
of a victory that is still in its morning, the victory 
of man over materials and the emergence of the dig- 
nity of human personality. 

Democracy in all its modern forms, political and 
social freedom as well as free religious expression, 
have risen from the tomb in Joseph’s garden. In 
a few generations, the North American continent 
has witnessed this flowering. Here all the freedoms 
and all who would cherish them, have grown to- 
gether. Now with a unity that sweeps across racial 
and religious frontiers, the American people rise to 
protect their heritage and to defend their faith. Each 
must stand in his own place or in the position as- 
signed him with a determination to contribute the 
maximum of his strength each for all and all for 
the common cause. It was the Great Teacher, him- 
self, who taught that man is a citizen of two worlds; 
that he owes allegiance to God first but to the state 
always. Those who have gone before us, those who 
followed Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln, Grant 
and Lee, all the worthy ones who in every field of 
human endeavor have made their contribution to 
the worth and greatness of America, have in some 
measure fulfilled that immortal promise of the Great 
Teacher: “If a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The end is the beginning. Out of death has come 
new and greater life. Those who have died have 
not died in vain. 

New occasions teach new duties. We have duties 
that our fathers never dreamed, but the torch that 
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lighted them lights their sons. The spirit of Nathan 
Hale, who said, “I regret that I have but one life to 
give to my country,” is the spirit of those who now 
command the air or go down to the sea in ships. 
And it is the spirit of the home defense. Where in 
any degree it fails, where it is selfish in any par- 
ticular, it must be purged until self-seeking disap- 
pears. “No strikes for the duration” is a required 
slogan, not only for labor and capital, but for every 
one of us. It is the corn of wheat that falls into the 
ground and dies that lives forever. It is love of 
freedom that buries self-interest, that survives the 
ordeals inflicted by a ruthless aggressor. 

In the wisdom of Jesus, at the very heart of His 
teaching, is another truth difficult for men. He said, 
“Love your enemies,” but also He said that loving 
our enemies we should hate evil. Surely we may 
ask, as others in a similar dilemma asked, “How can 
these things be?” How can we hate the evil and 
destroy it and love those who are the agents of evil? 
How can we have this Christ-like attitude toward 
those who enslave the world, who preach a gospel 
of bitter cruelty, who, while we treat with them look- 
ing for peace, strike with red hands of treachery? 
Even as I write, the world trembles beneath the ma- 
chines that hate and fear have manned against this 
love of Christ. 

I do not pretend to make war lovely. It can never 
be that! Its leper spots can never be washed out. 
It is the sum of man’s inhumanity to man and in our 
time it has refinements of torture that the darkest 
ages never knew. God pity the church and shame 
those of us who speak for the church if ever we 
glorify war. As we struggle now against the mon- 
ster, as we offer our treasure and our lives to hold 
him back and to destroy him, let us know what we 
are about and for our souls’ sake keep the record 
clean. There is hard work to be done, bloody busi- 
ness to be finished and we must be mindful of our 
own mistakes and failures. We, too, must repent 
from our sins; we, too, must make atonement. But 
we need not, and if we follow Christ we will not, 
hate our enemies. For those who meet the attack 
of the aggressor, for the defenders of freedom, this 
is another kind of war. They have proved it—Brit- 
ain even now sets aside food for the after-war pro- 
visioning of Europe. There will be moments, there 
will be ordeals, when blindness shall come upon 
us, but praying for clearer sight, again we shall lift 
our gaze to the cross and know its forgiveness. 

We cannot rationalize evil. God save us from that. 
But in the spirit of Lincoln, we may and must recon- 
cile idealism and realism: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all; with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.” 

And there is something more, infinitely more. If 
in the world war the free nations that refuse con- 
sent to a world apostasy of hatred and slavery, pre- 
vail and save themselves, then they have served and 
saved their enemies. Neither slavery nor freedom 
can be surrounded by walls and kept within bounds. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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This is the ‘first’’ bowling team of Dr. Marshall’s church. 


wine 


A snapshot of Dr. Marshall just on the tip of answering a question. 


New York Avenue Presbyterian Church is one of Washington’s oldest and most important 
houses of worship. 


HERE are going to be fewer brok- 

en homes, fewer divorces and heart- 
aches, because a minister named Rev. 
Peter Marshall takes time from a busy 
schedule to talk to prospective married 
couples about the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of love and sex—and in-laws, and 
money. 

There are going to be fewer suicides 
and nervous breakdowns because this 
man with a magnetic personality and a 
perfect physique is explaining how the 
religion of Jesus can make us happy even 
today. 

There are going to be more young men 
and women entering into lives of per- 
manent usefulness, because this man 
Marshall gave up the world of business 
and, fighting against odds, put himself 


PEOPLE 
STAND 


Daa = 
BACK 


By FRED B. 


BARTON 


into the ministry. 

You may not have heard of Peter 
Marshall nationally yet. He engages in 
no newspaper tricks that bring quick 
fame and notoriety. He writes no syn- 
dicated column. He keeps within the 
dignified limits of his church. 

But at a time when the religion of 
Jesus seems to be supplanted by hate, 
he fills the church that Abraham Lin- 
coln attended for five years when in the 
White House. Not only that, but people 
stand in the back, and still a couple of 
hundred overflow to the Sunday School 
room downstairs and listen to him preach 
over loudspeakers. Imagine standing- 
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room-only—in church! Imagine that! 

“Call in and hear Peter Marshall 
preach when you go to Washington, 
D.C.,” a friend in New York had sug- 
gested, “but be sure to get there early if 
you want a seat!” 

It was a good service. The congre- 
gation knew how to sing. The hymns 
were selected to give us something we 
could sing. It was good to let loose, and 
to hear others sing with all their powers. 

We came presently to the offertory, 
and then to the prayer. More than a 
thousand of us leaned forward reverently 
as the man in the pulpit rose to pray. 

He held our eyes for a brief informal 
introduction. “In the blackest days of 
the Civil War,” he began, “the pastor 
of this church announced one Sunday 


voiced their own prayers to heaven. Out- 
side an Army airplane droned in the sky 
overhead; the streetcars and traffic of 
a war-minded world whizzed by; an 
Army or Navy uniform here and there 
in the congregation indicated a boy home 
on leave, or a soldier stationed near 
Washington who had come here to wor- 
ship for the day. But inside the atmos- 
phere was electric with reverence. After 
an impressive pause the man in the pul- 
pit prayed directly—simply—effectively. 

He’s a Scotsman, I had been told, and 
fourteen years of living in this country 
have not softened his speech. I found his 
accent no handicap. Nor did the congre- 
gation. Not because of his tone of voice, 
or his gestures (for he uses none) or his 
showmanship, but rather because of utter 





Although he has a wedding to perform and many appointments, Dr. Marshall 


takes time out to pose for this picture. 


there would be no further Sunday serv- 
ices because this church was needed for 
the care of the wounded. At the close of 
that announcement President Lincoln 
rose from his pew over there,” he point- 
ed briefly with his head, “and said, ‘I 
was not aware that this order included 
the churches. I hereby rescind it.’ 

“Today,” the strong, clear voice went 
on, “when much of the world is in dark- 
ness and confusion, we likewise need 
worship more than ever. Let us now 
thank God for our blessings.” 

He bowed his head, and the congrega- 
tion sat in thoughtful silence. Here and 
there lips moved silently as individuals 
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simplicity and convincingness has _ this 
man made church-going a fine art. 
After the sermon, which was good, and 
the benediction, Dr. Marshall met any 
who wanted a personal greeting in the 
Lincoln chapel downstairs. Here were 
folks asking advice about joining the 
church, or getting married, or whatever. 
More than an hour elapsed before he and 
Mrs. Marshall—she was a Tennessee girl 
who was in college in Atlanta when he 
met and married her, and they have a 
twenty-months-old son—were able to 
break away. It was no time to ask ques- 
tions. I caught him on a weekday, by 
appointment in his office, and even so it 


was a tug-o-war to interview him for 
publication. Other ministers were doing 
so much better a job than he is, he in- 
sisted! But I got his story. 

We talked briefly about the war. 
How does he, a minister of Christ, recon- 
cile the teachings of Jesus with our tak- 
ing part in Hitler’s war? 

“We haven’t been neutral since Hitler 
invaded Austria—since Hitler broke his 
promises at Munich,” he answered 
promptly. “If we believe in what is 
right we can never be neutral when 
there is envy and greed and lying and 
violence and destruction. The parable 
of the Good Samaritan makes that 
clear.” 

He spoke regretfully of other ministers 
who have backed water in their support 
of this country’s foreign policy. “I re- 
member a famous minister”—and he 
named him—‘“who preached a sermon in 


.which he said, ‘I apologize to The Un- 


known Soldier! I will never support an- 
other war, for any cause, against any 
enemy!’ Dr. Marshall made it clear that 
now, more than ever, we need to have 
our ideals. 

“But,” he added, “it’s not a matter of 
singing ‘God Bless America,’ or of wav- 
ing the flag or parading in uniform. 
We’ve got to begin to sacrifice; to think 
of what we can give instead of what we 
can get.” : 

I suggested that the war crisis is mak- 
ing people sober and thoughtful and 
bringing them back to church, for which 
ministers may be grateful. Perhaps, I 
hinted, this country needs a stiff beating 
before we will get down on our knees and 
pray. 

He shook his head emphatically. “No, 
I don’t preach that,” he said. “That’s 
no message of cheer. That’s no gospel!” 

Remembering how the Christians of 
Europe have been oppressed and sup- 
pressed by Hitler, I asked if today’s be- 
lievers may not have to go back to liv- 
ing in some catacombs and perhaps even 
dying for their faith. 

“Christians today may be called on to 
do something much more difficult than 
the early Christians were,” he answered. 
“They were only asked to die for their 
religion. We may have to live our re- 
ligion. 

“It will make some changes,” he went 
on simply. “We Christians may have to 
conduct ourselves differently from other 
people in business. It may mean we 
Christians must cut out smoking. And 
the cocktail is going to be out. It will 
mean some of us will have to clean up 
some of our expressions. We'll have to 
be careful of the movies we see and very 
careful of the magazines that come into 
our homes. It will mean,” he concluded, 
“that we begin to do what is morally 
right instead of what is socially correct. 

“T don’t expect that much can be done 
with the older people,” he went on in a 
kindly tone. “We’ve got to start with 
the young people and show them that 
religion is a normal part of life.” 
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I asked whether he has been success- 
ful in persuading many of his congrega- 
tion to say their daily prayers. 

He answered, “I don’t know how 
many of them make use of daily prayer 
at home, but I do know we get very good 
results from the prayer period in our 
service. We lead up to the prayer. We 
sing a hymn, such as ‘My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee,’ or some other worshipful 
hymn. That helps put them in a reverent 
mood. Then comes a moment of silence. 
I want to leave each one to his own 
reverent thoughts. It would be imperti- 
nent to intrude.” 

Helping the congregation lift its heart 
in prayer is so important to Rev. Peter 
Marshall that one Sunday he preached 
no sermon at all. The service up to that 
point, with its Bible reading and an- 
thems and hymns and prayer, had con- 
tained so much food for the soul that he 
felt it would be actually sacrilegious for 
him as minister to break into their 
thoughts and preach a sermons. So he 
got on his feet and said so to his lis- 
teners. Then he pronounced the bene- 
diction and sent them home. 

You credit his sincerity when he says 
that the sermon is the least important 
part of his church service. “People would 
fill this church just to hear the musical 
program,” he argues, “and they would 
be well repaid.” 

He broke off to answer the phone. A 
young couple wanted to see him about 
getting married. He gave them an ap- 
pointment for that afternoon. 

“What advice do you give newly- 
weds?” IT asked. “Do you tell them about 
birth control?” 

He answered courageously. “I have a 
very good doctor, a fine Christian gen- 
tleman, to whom I generally send them,” 
he said. “If they don’t want to do that 
I talk to them. Also, I have some books 
I make available to them, though noth- 
ing they could not obtain for themselves 
at any bookstore.” He named some 
titles, dealing with the psychology of 
marriage and the general technique of a 
happy marriage. 

“Recently a young lady came to me 
and told me she was about to be mar- 
ried,” he continued simply. “She was 
terrified of marriage. She had worried 
over the matter so much that it began to 
have physical symptoms.” The man of 
God told her what her own father and 
mother had neglected to tell her, and 
made the physiology of marriage some- 
thing understandable—and_ reasonable— 
and mutually unselfish—and decent. 

Dr. Marshall gives young brides and 
swains other advice, too. He explains 
the importance of having a joint budget. 
He gives advice about in-laws, and urges 
them not to live with their parents if it 
can possibly be avoided—better to live 
humbly almost anywhere else, by them- 
selves. 

He tells young couples to build their 
new home around religion. “I tell them 
that the grace of God is like oil to ma- 
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chinery,” he said. “Here they are, two 
people, and they’ve got to learn to live 
with each other and become a useful 
part of the world. They will need God’s 
oil.” 

He’s young, is this Peter Marshall— 
thirty-nine—and square-shouldered and 
husky, yet almost unbelievably shy. His 
is a humility to a point almost of em- 
barrassment. 

He grew up in Scotland and worked 
six years in a steel mill. His father had 
died when the lad was four. His mother 
was deeply religious. His was a Chris- 
tian home. He never remembers the 
time when he did not believe. His was 
not a cataclysmic conversion—nothing 


* 
IN PRAISE OF MEEKNESS 


A patient little donkey, 

With measured step, and slow, 
Bore Mary down to Bethlehem; 
How could the meek one know 
That he had served the Christ-child 
That night so long ago? 


Mad Herod scourged Judea, 
All firstborn sons to slay— 
Again a donkey bore the Child 
To safety far away, 

Where He might grow in wisdom 
And strength against that Day. 


One hour of worldly triumph: 
Jerusalem‘s narrow street 
Rang with wild hallelujahs, 
Palms kissed His holy feet: 

A humble donkey bore him— 
The Master thought it meet. 


—Goldie Capers Smith 
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like the vision of light that came to Saul. 
Yet somehow, irresistibly, the conviction 
settled on him that he should get into 
the ministry. 

There were some stern dollars-and- 
cents reasons why this couldn’t be done 
in Scotland. So he came to America. 
That was 1927. He got a job in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, on the local News, 
and held it for a year before entering the 
seminary. The whole story is long and 
he doesn’t want to go into it, he told me; 
but God was miraculously helpful—he 
doesn’t feel it was much his own doing. 

So he came presently to occupy the 
pulpit of an important church in Atlan- 
ta, and four years ago he took charge of 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C. At that 
time he finished becoming an American 
citizen, a personal satisfaction although 
he still hasn’t had a chance to vote. 





Citizens of the District of Columbia 
aren’t allowed to vote, by Federal Law! 

Dr. Marshall speaks slowly and with 
a Scotch roll to some of his r’s. He has 
blue eyes, a small mouth and good teeth. 
He speaks without hesitation, yet with 
a painful kind of thrift, as if each word 
were minted and should be used with 
some purpose. 

You are impressed with his physical 
strength and yet his gentleness. It re- 
minds you that only the weak need be 
bullies; that only the strong can dare to 
or afford to be gentle. 

It reminds you, too, that Jesus was a 
working man; that He learned patience 
in working with a carpenter’s tools, a 
training which later gave him patience 
in the slower job of working with men. 

Back of him and around the small 
study upstairs is a well-used library. On 
the walls of the church hang many Lin- 
coln mementoes. I felt that he carries on 
in the spirit of Lincoln. He has a Lin- 
colnesque simplicity of expression, and a 
refreshing way of adding unexpected in- 
formation to a sermon or even an in- 
formal chat. 

Like Lincoln, too, he likes and_ be- 
lieves in young people. Every Sunday 
early he conducts the big Sunday School, 
with a total enrollment of nearly 400 and 
more than half that many young people 
there every Sunday. He dips into a lot 
of the youthful activities of the church, 
and he goes along not as a spectator or 
a judge but as a participant. 

Four teams of five players each, two 
teams of young men and two teams 
women, represent this church in the city- 
wide bowling tournament that goes on 
all fall and winter. Team No. 1 consists 
of Whitney, Marshall, Weber, Owens 
and Police. I went along to the bowling 
alley to watch and maybe take a picture. 

It would be unfair to the many fol- 
lowers of the truly scientific game of 
duck-pins to imply that Dr. Peter Mar- 
shall is a superlative bowler. He can 
miss an easy shot as well as any man. 
But he got his share of strikes and 
spares, with the rest of them. And 
when I flashed a picture and suggested 
that the five men bunch up a little so as 
to make a closer view possible, it was 
Marshall who sat down on the floor and 
let the other four men keep their seats. 

He is one of them, and yet there is no 
cheap familiarity. I heard no one ad- 
dress him as “Pete” or “Peter” or “Hey, 
Doc” or any other nickname. That was 
well. You can like a man and still re- 
spect him. He doesn’t cheapen him- 
self in any way when he associates with 
the young people. He merely acts natural. 
And the young men and girls love him 
for his sincerity and naturalness. 

These boys and girls are a wholesome 
lot. I asked Ruth and Rona, two of the 
dozen young people I met, “Do you find 
it difficult to quit smoking or drinking 
when you join this church?” 

They said no. “Not smoking is not a 

(Continued on page 43) 
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GERMANIA 


MYSTIC HONOR 


AM trying to remember that impres- 

sion of things German which once 

struck me as something fine and 
good. Landscapes, towns whose beauty 
had about it something in the style of 
miniature painting —an atmosphere of 
beautiful childhood books. I think of the 
faces of a time long past that can be seen 
in the art galleries: their beauty lay in 
their quiet and peace. I think of verses 
which reproduce to our complete delight 
the soft, unconscious emotions of the 
soul. Always a resemblance to the atmos- 
phere of Snow White, who lies sleeping 
in her glass coffin somewhere in the midst 
of the hills and valleys of Germany. But 
a violent movement, a gesture, an out- 
break of strong emotion—and it all be- 
comes ugly, clumsy, unreal and ridiculous. 

“It seems inconceivable to me that the 
people of Germany would ever give up 
their militarism—whatever it may cost. 
In reality the German people need their 
militarism as the lobster needs its shell 
a hard, outer armor for a soft, boneless 
body. If Germany is to be united and a 
great power, the harsh discipline of Prus- 
sianism and the Prussian administration 
are certainly essential prerequisites—they 
are the shell that gives strength and mo- 
bility to a people whose inmost structure 
is soft and lacking in elasticity. 

“But for that reason it is not envy or 
begrudging, not even fear primarily, that 
repulses us who look on Germany’s suc- 
cess with horror. It is the instinct to 
espouse the cause of the man that has 
firmness and a backbone, and a soft, sen- 
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Sigrid Undset is the great literary 
name in Norway. In 1928 she was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
for her novels. Her works have been 
translated into many languages and 
rank with the most outstanding writing 
of our time. Since Germany’s invasion 
of Norway, she has become the strong- 
est voice of her people for the civilized 
world. In the press of various. coun- 
tries she has played a great and active 
part in the cultural defense of Norway. 
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sitive skin toward the outer world in the 
fight with the dreadful claws of the giant 
crab, 

“A mysterious depth of meaning can be 
found in the smallest things. Think of 
the German stamps with Germania 





with the spiked helmet on her head and 
two more helmets on her breast: even the 
source of mother’s milk 
armor.” 

The above observations I wrote in 1918 
in a review of Marika Stiernstedt’s fine 


is encased in 





book “The Soul of France.” It is possible 
that I should not have expressed myself 
so soberly and objectively about the soul 
of Germany if I then had thought that 
twenty-four years later the claws of the 
giant crab would close around my home- 
land, too. For my premonition was to 
prove correct: the German people did not 
give up their militarism. And they will 
certainly never do so voluntarily. 

The power and glory of the Hohenzol- 
lerns passed—the last Kaiser of the glori- 
ous house made his inglorious exit. And 
we who knew Germany before the first 
World War, and witnessed, struck with 
wonder as it were, the pious veneration of 
the Kaiser by every average German—of 
a Kaiser whom the whole world found a 
little comical, however much they might 
disagree in other respects in their judg- 
ment of the nature of Kaiser Wilhelm II 


—we could not readily imagine what 
these normal, average Germans would 


now do. Gone were all the petty kings, 
all the princes, all the splendid uniforms 
that had delighted the eyes and the hearts 
of the upper and lower middle classes 
whenever they were treated to a display 
of the radiance of the Courts or of the 
Army. 

I remember an old soldier who had 
served at the front; he seemed in some- 
what poor health and extremely nervous; 
he was a guide in one of the small palaces 
in Nymphenburg in 1925. The whole 
time he was leading us through the gilded 
rococo rooms, he spoke almost reverently 
of the vanished royal house of Bavaria, 
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not concerned in the least with the fact 
that the unhappy Wittelsbach House had 
been infected with insanity for genera- 
tions. 

“We Germans cannot live without a 
master whom we can look up to,” he 
cried, and tears gushed from his eyes. My 
mother and I murmured some sympa- 
thetic words and tried to escape him, as 
we Nordic peoples are embarrassed when- 
ever we are forced to witness the spec- 
tacle of the emotional exhibitionism of 
the Germans. 

No move of Adolph Hitler’s, in play- 
ing on the most sensitive strings of the 
psychology of the German people, was 
more ingenious than when he demanded 
that he be worshiped as a divine being. 
In this way he met an age-old German 
need, a need that is the lettmotiv in the 
medieval German poems of the Nibelun- 
gen—the aspiration toward unconditional 
subjection before a lord and master. 
There could be something fine and beau- 
tiful in this ideal of loyalty—if there 
were not the reverse side, which is clearly 
expressed even in the “Nibelungenlied”: 
loyalty to a leader and a master justifies 
every crime, every lie, every treachery 
the sworn servant may commit, if he only 
can believe or persuade himself to believe 
that he thus is making himself a tool in 
the service of his master. 

In addition to this reverse side there is 
also a supplement to this ideal, which 
makes it even more repulsive in the eyes 
of most non-German peoples. Correspond- 
ing to the necessity of feeling the foot of 
a master on one’s neck is the need for 
having someone under one’s self on whom 
one can himself trample. If Herman 
Rauschning’s reproduction of Hitler’s 
words is accurate, then the life goal of 
the German Fuehrer would lie in making 
this German ideal actual on a scale hither- 
to unknown. If the success of German 
arms makes it possible for Germany to 
dictate a new world peace, he will create 
a new sort of social order—with a Ger- 
man master race; subdivided like a pyra- 
mid with the godlike figure of the Fuehrer 
at the top, as it were, and descending 
steps of upper, middle and lower masters. 
And under the feet of the lower masters, 
the conquered peoples, who are to become 
the helots and slaves of the Germans. 

No matter how incomprehensible this 
ideal may seem to us Nordic people, for 
example, for we find it really as repug- 
nant to step on a living being as to be 
stepped on, at least so long as we are 
normal—nevertheless, this plan for a 
new society must say something to the 
mentality of the average German. In 
this closely packed “Volkheit” that be- 
cause of pressure from above receives the 
right to oppress those below, the indi- 
vidual is not only liberated from every 
duty, but also given no opportunity to 
act independently—which again presup- 
poses that the individual has a backbone 
and that his sense of balance is in order. 

We, in Europe in the immediate past, 
that is, the period which closed with the 
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outbreak of the war now raging, had 
grown accustomed to regarding human 
beings as economically determined. The 
development of society from the far-off 
past up to our present day was supposed 
to be determined in war as in peace by 
economic problems. As medieval man 
thought of himself primarily as a soul, as 
an immortal individual, on the way to 
eternal salvation or to eternal damnation 
—here, too, in this sense every conflict 
was a conflict between the faith that 
alone brings salvation and the faith that 
led necessarily to damnation. 

We have made a fundamental observa- 
tion of one of the essential character- 
istics of our natures; we are fighting for 
the well-being of our souls even when we 
are trying to deny the existence of the 
soul. We are fighting as political beings 
even when we are fighting for the side 
that will deprive us of our political voice 
and will let us shake off all individual 
responsibility as citizens, so that we can 
hide in a “Volkheit” or in a class or in 
the masses. And we have fought all along 
for economic interests—to better our liv- 
ing conditions or to prevent others from 





bettering their living conditions at our 
expense. 

But in these last decades before the 
present war, we were about to discover 
something more in our own nature as hu- 
man beings: that our psychic life is in- 
fluenced much more than we had dreamed 
by physical factors—by our bodily health 
or weakness, by the soil on which we live, 
by the food that we eat, by our relations 
to the people with whom we live and by 
their relations to us. And every conflict 
among men is also a conflict of sick and 
healthy souls. 

There is one thing that psychopaths 
can never manage, and that is to arrive 
at peaceful and satisfactory relationships 
with their fellow men. Again and again 
in the course of history, the gifted psycho- 
path has found deliverance from his 
hostile attitude to his fellows by becom- 
ing a warlord or a revolutionary. In the 
dream of a future in which state, humani- 
ty or his own people will have developed 
to something quite different from what 
they are today, even the psychopath can 
imagine that he loves at least humanity, 
if not any single person, for the people 
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who live only in his imagination will nev- 
er ask of him the impossible: that he 
should ever live with them. 

We should not underestimate the sig- 
nificance which economic affairs have 
had for the development of Germany in 
the remote and the immediate past, even 
when we suggest that it is likewise con- 
ditioned by many psychopathic traits 
that can be proved part of the German 
psyche back into the Middle Ages. Epi- 
demic hallucinations, which other nations 
have completely conquered by all ap- 
pearances, seem still to be latent in the 
German people. For example, anti-Semi- 
tism is certainly not an exclusively Ger- 
man phenomenon, but at least we find 
it difficult to believe that among another 
people there should be such a revival of 
the mentality of the days of witch scares 
and witch trials as we have seen in the 
recent persecution of the Jews. 

In the complex of ideas, which was per- 
fected chiefly by German minds and is 
the most important contribution of Ger- 
many to European culture—the Refor- 
mation and Romanticism—schizophrenic 
as well as manic-depressive traits are pre- 
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Mititarism has never yet displayed any constructive force. 
One thing is certain. Hitler’s plan for the construction of a 
new order in Europe will never be executed, even if he 
should succeed in destroying every land that still preserves 
the old European standard of human dignity, civil liberty and 
the right of the individual to his own private happiness. 
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dominant. And while it has always 
seemed to the neighboring nations that 
the concept of honor is only slightly de- 
veloped among the Germans—that is 
that they did not know our concept of 
backbone and feeling of an individual re- 
sponsibility, of mental reserve and of 
self-control in public, for these are our 
ideal standards of life—yet the Germans 
have always had their own concept of 
honor in a mystic connection with death 
and destruction. 

I remember what a dreadful impres- 
sion it made on me, when in my youth, 
in the course of my work, I was given 
the daily task of reading the Berliner 
Tageblatt. There I found constantly 
recurring notices of youthful suicides— 
something of which I have never heard 
other countries talk. 

Schoolboys who cannot adjust them- 
selves to school, failures in examinations, 
difficulties in puberty, are known through- 
out the world. But that such things can 
bring children to take their own lives has 
probably seemed pretty impossible as yet 
for all peoples but the Germans. 

The dueling code, the epidemics of sui- 
cides, are an essential complement to Ger- 
man militarism. In former times, we 
were inclined to lay the whole blame for 
that on militarism with its terminology of 
the “mailed fist” and “blood and iron” 
and “Germany’s swordpoint against this 
and that,” on the Junkers and the nobil- 
ity, on the princes and garrulous Wil- 
helm IT. 

In the steps of the Junker militarism 
there has followed a still more fanatical, 
destructive and unfeeling militarism, rep- 
resenting the German bourgeoisie and 
petite bourgeoisie. And for myself I am 
convinced that if, for instance, a new 
revolution were to come to Germany in 
a year or a day, making Nazi Germany 
into Communistic or Proletarian Ger- 
many, the German people would once 
more seek its natural expression in a re- 
newed aggressive militarism. 

One thing is certain. Hitler’s plan for 
the construction of a new order in Europe 
will never be executed, even if he should 
succeed in destroying every land that still 
preserves the old European standard of 
human dignity, civil liberty and the right 
of the individual to his own happiness. 


Militarism has never yet displayed any 
constructive force. And in the German 
people there are few resources on which 
to build a state. 

The productive forces in the fields in 
which Germany has really built some- 
thing—free research, science and in part, 
literature—are now suppressed, or have 
been driven out of the country, or are 
vanishing in concentration camps. ‘The 
most probable outcome is that in every 
land where Germany lays its mailed fist, 
economic and cultural annihilation will 
follow in the tracks of a victorious Ger- 
many—and that Germany will be forced 
to exert its strength even more severely 
in the field which has swallowed up all 
its creative resources, all its constructive 
imagination; that is in armaments. 

And then the giant crab, when it has 
sucked out all the meat of its victims 
in Europe down to the skin and bones, 
will stretch out its claws for prey on 
other continents. 


A SONG OF THE HILLS 
by L. Bradley Spaun 


The wind whips over the hills tonight, 
Whips hard my beloved hills, 
And it tells of a storm surging on its way, 
That threatens to maim or destroy or 
slay, 
And my heart is heavy, my strength at 
bay, 
While the wind whips my hills tonight. 


The lightnings flash on the hills tonight, 
And they sting my beloved hills, 
While the thunders pound like a can- 
non’‘s roar, 
And the barrelling rains in floods out- 
pour, 
And my heart is troubled and weak and 
sore, 
While it storms on my hills tonight. 


The moon peeps over the hills tonight, 
Lighting up my beloved hills 
With a halo from God of His loving care 
That watches and guards His own 
everywhere, 
And my heart is uplifted in grateful 
prayer 
For the peace on my hills tonight. 
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HE narrow dirt road joined the highway so unobtrusively 
that, unless you were looking for it, you might not have seen 
it at all. Drusilla Appleton was not looking for it, nor could 
she have named the thing that brought her to a stop at its 
entrance. In all the pain-ridden miles that lay between her 
and Chicago, she had stopped only for gas, for oil, for thick 
mugs of scalding coffee. By mid-afternoon, at the latest, she 
would be in Tulsa, if she kept traveling. Yet here she sat at 
the entrance of a little Missouri side road that was as familiar 
—and as far removed—as her own girlhood. 

She knew how every foot of it would look. The clump of 
elder bushes just at the bend, the matted thickness of sumac, 
the flat place where the creek overflowed and wild iris thrust 
up its fragile blueness. And just beyond that, Fred and 
Mattie’s place. 

Mattie—as always, Drusilla skirted quickly around the 
thoughts of her sister. In her dealings with Mattie she had 
been quite within her rights, she knew. Even Judge Gleason 
had admitted that when Mattie had taken the question up 
with him, years ago. 

“Drusilla is quite within her legal rights.” Had he stressed 


de only sound on the still, hot porch was 
Drusilla Appleton, her head in Mattie’s lap, 
sobbing her very heart out. 
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the word slightly, or had she only imagined it? “She got that 
piece of land for taking care of your parents, and at the time 
it wasn’t worth any more than that. That she should strike oil 
on it was nothing that anyone should foresee. Whatever she 
would do for you now would be through her own generosity, 
only.” 

Well, she had not chosen to be generous. And she could 
count on the fingers of one hand the times she had seen her 
sister since the meeting in the old Judge’s office. Instead she 
had lived her life in a strange unreal world that was made up 
of Harry, and the things he wanted and the things he thought 
were important. 

She sat very still, there in her smart linen dress wilted by 
the August heat. But she wore gloves, and her hat sat at a 
correct angle. She had kept her figure and her complexion, 
and unless you looked at her eyes, you would not know she 
had gone dead inside. 

She was thinking—I could do it, easy as not. I could drive 
on to Mattie’s, now, with nobody pushing me, and offer to 
make things up to her. It might make me feel as if, after all 
these years, ’d got myself beyond being hurt by Harry. Td 
feel that I'd saved something of myself from going to pieces— 
something that Harry—no, nor Dwight nor Cynthia—could 
take from me. 

She straightened herself at the wheel, started the engine. 
She headed the car south—south, toward Mattie. 

The house was just as she remembered it, only a little more 
weather-beaten and down-at-the-heels. The few barns and out- 
buildings huddled dejectedly in groups and fences sagged on 
crooked posts. The chicken houses showed reinforcements of 
old canvas, pieces of tar paper, and assorted bits of lumber, 
representing, as Drusilla well knew, Mattie’s valiant attempts 
to “keep the hens laying, even when it got downright cold.” 

Two mongrel dogs rushed out, their barking bringing a wom- 
an to the door. She shaded her eyes with her hands to see the 
better, but no sign of recognition was on her face. 

“She’s old,” Drusilla thought in shocked unbelief. “Mattie’s 
old. She’s two years younger than I am, but she looks like an 
old woman.” 

Drusilla got out of the car and started toward the house. 
She took a few uncertain steps toward the woman at the door, 
watching recognition, surprise, and faint hostility sweep over 
her face. By the time she had come to the door, these had 
faded, and Mattie was saying, 

“Why, Drusilla, of all people. Come in,” She held the door 
open for her sister, shooing flies aside with her apron. Once 
inside, Mattie kissed her simply, naturally. 

“Get out of this heat,’ she went on. She led the way to a 
room that was dining room, living room, den and library. 
“Take off your hat, and let me get you a drink. I’ve never 
seen it so hot, even for August. You're all right, aren’t you, 
Dru? Nobody’s sick—Harry, or the children?” 

She’s wondering, Drusilla told herself, what short of someone 
dead or dying could have brought me here. I wish I knew 
myself. 

“No,” Drusilla told her, “No—they’re all right. I’m on my 
way to Tulsa, and: just stopped off. And how is your family?” 
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Animation born of surprise died out of Mattie’s face, leaving 
it thinner and more tired looking than before. 

“Fred’s been awful sick,” she said. “But he’s better now. 
He’s having company, if you’d like to see him.” 

Drusilla said yes, of course she would, so Mattie led the way 
to a small low-ceilinged room where the invalid lay. 

“Fred,” Mattie called, her voice vibrant with feeling. “Fred 
—it’s Dru. Now isn’t that a surprise!” 

Suddenly Drusilla wasn’t in the room at all. She was, in- 
stead flying back across the years until once more she was a 
girl, standing in Ma’s parlor with its green wall paper and rose- 
sprigged rug, listening to a young man with a fine sensitive 
face as he said in a troubled voice, 

“T was never so surprised, Drusilla, nor so sorry. And proud, 
too, that you should feel as you do. But I thought you knew 
why I kept coming here. It’s Mattie—we’re going to be mar- 
ried, as soon as my school is out.” 

Mattie—not clever, not even pretty. Mattie her sister, and 
Fred her principal. She had brought them together at the 
beginning of the term when she had asked him home to supper 
a meal of Mattie’s cooking. Afterward Fred and Drusilla 
had talked over school problems while Mattie sat listening 
quietly. And now, Mattie was the one he was marrying. 

It was something to remember that she had been able to 
hold her head high while she told him she hoped they’d be 
very happy. 

It all came back to her so clearly now that she winced, think- 
ing that the man was remembering, too. 

“Mattie tells me you’ve been quite ill,” Drusilla said, taking 
the man’s thin hand in hers. “I’m glad you're better.” 

She saw him glance at her rings—the diamond glittering 
like a great frozen tear, the ruby a drop of blood from the 
heart that shed it. She should have known better than to 
wear them; she wished she might slip them off before Mattie 
noticed. 

“It’s good to see you,” Fred said simply, putting them all 
at ease as he had always been able to do. “Only yesterday 
we were talking about you. Weren’t we, Mattie? How are 
the children—and Harry?” 

He knows, Drusilla thought. He knows there’s something 
wrong. 

“They’re all right,” she said briefly. 

She couldn’t say—Cynthia’s in New York, working in some 
little hole that makes me ill, even to think about it. She’s 
there, because, in her own words, she couldn’t stand being 
dependent on me, even another hour. And Dwight’s off on 
a trip with a crowd you wouldn’t let your hired man cultivate. 
When I tried to stop him, I thought he was going to strike 
me. And Harry— 

“And your children,” she asked quickly. “How are they?” 

Mattie’s thin face lighted from within. 

“I’m a grandmother, Dru,” she cried in a voice spilled 
through with wonder. “Imagine that. Betsy has a little 
girl, named for me. Here—I have a picture of her in the 
other room.” 

It was a fat and smiling baby whose picture looked down 
from the old upright piano in the “other room.” 

“Isn’t she a darling,” Mattie demanded proudly. “Five 
months old, and sitting alone already. Betsy brings her over 
nearly every day, only today she won’t because Jim—that’s 
her husband—Jim’s folks are down from Kingsville. I wish 
you could see her, though.” 





“So do I,” Drusilla said, looking at the fat creases on arms 
and legs and the two curls atop an otherwise bald pate. 

“And so smart—” Mattie began in a rush of eagerness, 
so that she no longer looked tired, or thin. Even that faint, 
illusive hostility had melted now. Then she stopped herself 
abruptly. 

“Time and again, I’ve told myself,” she said, “that I’m not 
going to be a doting grandmother. And here I am, off before 
you’ve caught your breath.” 

“How’s Cliff?” Drusilla asked. (Continued on page 51) 
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HE other day a college boy 

said to me, “You say you have 
lived through your own experi- 
ence of atheism and now believe in God. 
How can you adjust any such belief to a 
world in which war rages?” 

He was not the only one. My own 
son is in college and during vacations 
our home is filled with college people. 
Nor is the time all spent dancing La 
Conga. We have such fiery and vocifer- 
ous discussions of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, economics, etc., as no doubt would 
surprise most of their professors. 

And, of course, recently many of these 
arguments have been on this very sub- 
ject—the impossibility of believing in 
the might and goodness of God while 
war rages on so much of the earth’s sur- 
face. So I know the problem is chal- 
lenging intelligent and honestly religious 
people everywhere. 

I was in my ’teens when the last war 





was raging. Horror followed horror. 
Towns were being wiped out. Thou- 


sands of innocent people killed every 
day. Thousands of women and children 
and sick and old winding down the roads 
of Europe with all their earthly posses- 
sions on their backs—going they knew 
not where. 

It filled me with a great sickness. I 
was at college at the time and I con- 
sistently button-holed ministers, lectur- 
ers, professors—anyone who might be 
supposed to have some authoritative 
knowledge of religion—and demanded of 
them, “Why? If God is ALL good should 
there be this war. If God is almighty 
why should He permit this?” I can recall 
a sense of belligerence about my ques- 
tions, definitely a sense of resentment 
that I had been so misled all my life, but 
most of all a terrible despair that there 
was no God. 

Now there is another war, with all its 
staggering horrors. Another crop of 
young people is rising to have all their 
religious beliefs challenged by what 
seems the unanswerable power of evil. 
And this challenge must be met if relig- 
ion is ever again to have an unshakable, 
vital, all-permeating residence in the 
hearts and souls of people. 

I should like to give the answer I 
found after years of study. But in order 
that I may give it in terms which will not 
tread on anyone’s religious convictions, 
in order that I may make it completely 
understandable and acceptable in a 
world torn with evil, will you bear with 
me if I do it in terms which are not par- 
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ticularly religious but are as concrete 
and visual as anything in our daily finite 
experience? 

First, let us outline the basic precepts 
of all religion. 

God is infinite. 

God is all good. 

God is almighty. 

God is everything that is. 

And there comes the rub! There is 
also evil in the world and that last state- 
ment gives the lie to the three former 
ones. 

Well, let’s see if it does, necessarily. 
And let’s use a finite example. 

Let us say you are going to build a 
house. You have all your materials ly- 
ing in a pile in the adjoining lot. All 
your lumber, your nails, glass, cement, 
hardware, etc. And it is all good mate- 
rial—in fact, all perfect material. 

You go ahead and build your house. 
Perhaps you cut some boards too long or 
too short, you do not drive enough nails 
into your beams, you do not put your 
windows in exactly the proper grouping. 
And when your house is finished, it may 
be an unsubstantial, inconvenient, ugly 
house. 

You did not use any ingredients of 
unsubstantiality, inconvenience, ugliness, 
did you? You used only perfect mate- 
rial—but you got an imperfect product. 

Let us say you were baking a cake. 
You had before you perfect eggs, flour, 
sugar, milk, etc. But when you were fin- 
ished, the cake you took out of the oven 
may have been burned or flat. 

You did not use any ingredients of 


burn or flatness, did you? And yet 
again, you got an imperfect product. 

Let us say you are working an example 
in arithmetic. Certainly there are avail- 
able to you all the materials of the facts 
inherent in arithmetic—the fact that 
three times five is fifteen, the facts that 
you add and subtract, multiply and di- 
vide according to very exact laws. All of 
those facts are real and true and are the 
actual substance which comprise the 
realm of mathematics. In that realm 
there is no such fact as three times five is 
twelve. It simply does not exist. It has 
no reality. It is not true. 

But—in working your example, sup- 
pose you put down three times five is 
twelve. You can do it, you know. The 
seven year old might do it easily through 
ignorance; you could do it easily through 
accident. 

What happens? You get a wrong an- 
swer. And it is conceivable that there 
might be situations where that wrong 
answer could .have very serious results. 
But not by the wildest stretch of your 
imagination do you then condemn math- 
ematics and say that the science of it 
does not exist; that there is just as 
much wrong in it as right; that it is er- 
ratic and undependable. You know that 
you, yourself; were to blame in using 
the perfect material imperfectly. 

Surely, the analogy is clear. Does war 
challenge your belief in God? But you 
can see that God does not create war— 
anymore than God creates an unsubstan- 
tial house, a burned cake, or a mistake 
in an arithmetic example. 
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Prcraus GOD, THE SUB- 
STANCE OF LIFE, THE INFINITE 
DEGREES OF EVERY ELEMENT 
NECESSARY TO FULFILLED AND 
PERFECT PRODUCTS OF HUMAN 
ACTIVITY, IS AS CEASELESSLY 
PRESENT AND AVAILABLE AS ARE 


THE TRUTHS OF MATHEMATICS 


God gives man all the ingredients of 
life. Not only the physical substance but 
the underlying principles of order, the 
great animating force of action, the vast 
realm of intelligence from which man 
can draw knowledge and wisdom. But 
war is the bad product man has created 
out of his perfect material. 

War requires physical substance, iron 
and steel and cotton and wool and food— 
all of which-are finite expressions of in- 
finite raw material. 

War uses science and knowledge, finite 
particles of an infinite reservoir of facts 
(as mathematics, in the abstract, is the 
reservoir of the facts utilized in indi- 
vidual mathematical problems.) 

But even more vitally, war is com- 
prised of ingredients of man’s relation- 
ship with man—understanding, _toler- 
ance, good will, cooperation, wisdom, 
knowledge, order. And these, too, exist 
to infinite degrees in the invisible source 
which we call God; but man, in his ig- 
norance, creates havoc with these mighty 
potentials, just as a child might do in 
an electrical powerhouse. Man, utilizing 
not enough understanding, tolerance and 
good will, produces products of misun- 
derstanding, resentment, antagonism, 
hatred. Without enough knowledge and 
order, he produces disorder and confu- 
sion. And so, actually using the divine 
and infinite ingredients of life, the very 
same ingredients which should and could 
produce an undreamed of Utopia, he cre- 
ates the disastrous product known as 
war, 

Then war need not defeat your faith 
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in God. Your mistake in arithmetic does 
not make you turn away from mathe- 
matics to find your solution. On the 
contrary, you turn to it with renewed 
vigor. So, too, war should indicate how 
much, how very much more, man needs 
to turn to God in his daily activity. 

How much more man needs to know 
that over and above and behind all the 
expressions of life—discordant or good— 
there do exist the infinite resources, the 
infinite order, the almighty action and 
the unlimited knowledge and wisdom. 

How much more man needs to turn to 
that source and invoke those infinite de- 
grees of understanding and good will, 
wisdom and knowledge and order, in his 
daily intercourse with other men. 

Turning to that source, invoking that 
good, consciously knowing that it does 
exist, is like referring to the order of the 
architect’s plans for the house, the recipe 
for the cake; it is like deliberately help- 
ing yourself to more lumber, more eggs; 
it is like going back to the truths of 
mathematics to correct the mistake in 
your example. 

Actually, God, the substance of life, 
the infinite degrees of every element 
necessary to fulfilled and perfect prod- 
ucts of human activity, is as permeat- 
ingly, ceaselessly present and available 
as are the truths of mathematics. But 
we have to know that, just as we have 
to know the truths of mathematics, in 
order to use it. We do not govern our 
knowledge or use of arithmetic by the 
mistakes we have made in it. Nor can 
we permit our mistakes of living to de- 











termine our knowledge or use of God. 

“Ah,” but you cry, “mathematics is a 
cold, feelingless science. God is supposed 
to be loving. Why does God allow us to 
make such mistakes? Why doesn’t He 
give us the wisdom and knowledge with 
which to live life at least as confidently 
as we use the multiplication tables? 

I think the answer is that apparently 
the scheme of things is evolution and 
progress. Man is given intelligence, the 
power to discern, think and choose, he 
is made a man in the image of God Him- 
self, and his job is to work out a greater 
knowledge, develop a better civilization. 
The love of God is seen in His having 
given us so bountifully of all these sub- 
stances, in surrounding us with them to 
degrees vastly beyond what we recognize 
or use. God does not force us to use 
them, but God does provide them, makes 
them ever-presently available to our 
use—yes, even to the extent that if we 
would use them we could eradicate war. 

Nor is this evolution hopeless. 

The knowledge of mathematics is not 
born full-blown in each individual, was 
not even for mankind as a whole. Its 
reality existed but man had to discover 
it. And he did. And in discerning it, he 
has used it to untold achievement. 

The present realities of science—the 
use of electricity, the mysteries of chem- 
istry and physics—always existed. They 
were not invented by modern scientists. 
They were discovered. Beyond any 
doubt, vastly more and perhaps in fields 
as yet unthought of, exists now and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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RL, VER since the hurricane burst over us, our news- 
A papers and other periodicals have been full of ex- 
cellently clear and practical statements and advice and 
instructions about how the citizen may do his share in the 
efficient blackout of his community, in first aid work, in fire- 
warden responsibility. I have not seen a word yet which might 
help women clarify their minds as to what their feeling honest- 
ly is about this war. As she works with all her might to help 
her country survive this frightful ordeal and come out of it 
victorious, what endurable inner mental attitude can she have 
—the earnest, conscientious American woman who has been, 
in so many cases, a fervent worker for peace? Certainly it is 
impossible for her, even if she wished, to go back, overnight, 
to the ancient, primitive cave man grinding of the teeth in 
simple hate for a personal enemy, in longing for revenge, in 
Apache zest for the infliction of pain. The modern, educated, 
responsible, American woman, now a citizen, now experienced 
in reality through work outside her home as earlier genera- 
tions never were, is no longer the docile mirror which reflects 
whatever is held up to it—be it on one day the ideal of gentle 
feminine softness, on the next, bloodthirsty hatred for an 
enemy. What zs in our hearts, in these days, as we extend our- 
selves to all our powers in service to our country at war? 

I think I know. And I think I know because what the 
American woman is feeling is more than natural, it is inevitable. 
Being what she is, what American life has made her, she could 
not feel otherwise. 

Consider what the position and function in human life of 
the normally capable, normally conscientious woman gener- 
ally is. In one capacity or another, most women feel an 
especial responsibility for human relations, for creating and 
maintaining decent, endurable, if possible enjoyable, co-op- 
erative and creative relationships between the people around 
her. It is in this field that she feels an intimate, inescapable 
personal responsibility. From many centuries of acceptance 
of it, this feeling of responsibility has become, almost like a 
physical reflex, something beyond the control of her conscious 
will. Failure and success in other fields affect her of course: 
she is human, as well as woman. If the family goes down the 
economic scale to poverty, she suffers. If they prosper and 
live in a comely, pleasant way, she enjoys that. But the thing 
which penetrates to the very quick, like a thorn driven under 
a fingernail, is her success or failure in creating a livable 
degree of harmony around her. Poverty does not crush her, 
if there is still family affection. Prosperity does not make her 
happy, if there is discord in her home. A breakdown of de- 
cent relationships between those for whose welfare she is re- 
sponsible, that is real failure. What radiates in her heart like 
the shining of the sun on her head is evidence that she has 
been successful in creating harmony between the members 
of the human group nearest to her. That is real success. 

“Yes, the flood took everything we own. But the older 
children have been so good to the littler ones through it all! 
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W HAT IS IN OUR HEARTS, IN THESE DAYS, 
AS WE EXTEND OURSELVES TO ALL OUR POW- 
ERS IN SERVICE TO OUR COUNTRY AT WAR? 


- 


And my husband nearly killed himself getting us all safe to 
higher ground. We've still got each other.” How familiar to 
all life-experienced people is some variation on this beautiful 
theme of inner contentment in disaster, because there is still 
love—‘We’ve still got each other.” 

Of course, now, in war-time, the tragic crux of our situation 
is exactly that we do not still have each other. Well, that, too, 
happens in personal relations often enough so that experienced 
women are familiar with it. We have firsthand knowledge of 
how we take a terrific family dispute. Like the feelings of the 
mother of the family who have lost everything, but still have 
each other, what is in our hearts is complex beyond anything 
a child or an inexperienced young person could conceive. It is 
made up of all kinds of violent, dissimilar emotions, clashing 
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loudly against each other, but all held together by a feeling 
greater than all of them put together. The flood sufferer’s heart 
is filled with shock over the loss cf cherished material posses- 
sions, with alarm over the destruction of earning-a-living tools, 
with fear of the economic future—but years of living have made 
her heart capacious enough to contain, along with these fears 
and sorrows, something greater and deeper, joy and pride in 
the deep family affection which she has helped create. 

In the same way, in the opposite situation, when it is dis- 
cord and resentment which fill the air in the home, when—let 
us take a familiar, concrete example—a little boy who has al- 
ways been a problem to his parents, who has caused them more 
anxiety than all the others, breaks out in a frightful tantrum of 
destructiveness and violence—what is in the heart of the woman 
as she struggles with the resultant confusion and misery is noth- 
ing so primitively simple as hate. It is complex, made up of 
many, many elements, all dominated by her passionate deter- 
mination that the family shall pull through the emergency into 
normal decent life again. She feels anger of course (violence 
and destructiveness always arouse anger in others) when she 
sees the frantically excited bad child fling down and break her 
much-loved possessions: but she also feels the deepest sorrow, 
heart-breaking sorrow at the spectacle of the needless suffering 
he is inflicting on himself and others. She feels a hot fury of 
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on her head is evidence that she 
has been successful in creating 
harmony between the members 
of the human group nearest to 
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fierce resolution as she rushes to seize and restrain him that he 
may not injure a younger brother or sister: but she also feels 
shame that she has not yet learned how to provide a life for the 
older child which will give him enough of those of his desires 
which he might have without hurting himself or others. She 
puts out all her energies to prevent the emergency from be- 
coming a catastrophe, she may feel and look like a fury, 
screaming out sharp, martial-law commands to try to get the 
situation in hand, “DROP THAT!” and, “You younger chil- 
dren run upstairs to your room. QUICK,” and, “Aunt Ella! 
Come help me take this stick away from Pete! Hurry!” She 
may in desperation repeatedly strike the temporarily crazed 
child with all her might—but black, terrible, wild as is the 
turmoil in her mind and actions, that turmoil is all dominated 
—oh, comrade-mothers! Bear witness with me that this is 
true of any woman worthy the name of mother—all colored 
through and through, not with hate, not with joy that she 
can cause pain to one who is causing pain to her, but with a 
wild soaring leap of aspiration, grandly human in its determi- 
nation to do better in the future, to learn how to impose 
harmony on the raw materials of human relations. 

Even as she wrestles with all her strength to cope with a 
terrifying crisis, she is thinking to herself with part of her 
brain, “This never should have happened. What was it that 
should have been done and wasn’t, that might have prevented 
it?” She tautens her muscles as she never thought she could, 
in a tussle, the physical violence of which seems a disgrace to 
her, a civilized being: but she does not try to escape from it, 
because there it is, and she must face it, since it is part of the 
life into which she was born, in which she is one of the respon- 
sible actors. 

She may think in her heart what she would never acknowl- 
edge aloud about one of her children, “We will never be able 
to get on with Pete as we do with the others. There is some- 
thing strange about him—where does he get it? From what 
remote great-grandfathers. . . .” She is forced into uncon- 
trollable exasperation in which she cries out, “What did I 
ever do to have such a thorough nuisance in the family!” As 
the row goes on, she loses her temper and says, pantingly, in- 
coherently, ragingly to herself, “I'll show you! You can’t get 
away with murder—not in my house!” 

But deep in the core of her being, she never forgets the 
mountainous fact that he is a member of the family, with 
whom somehow, they must all live in the future, and even as 
she opposes with all her might his dreadful wish to destroy, she 
is trying to think how to plan for the days and years to come 
so that there will be, everywhere, less of the wish to destroy 
and dominate. 

This hot, emotional complex of feeling is what fills the 
hearts of mothers who are worth their salt, as in family life 
they throw themselves into that grappling with reality which 
makes them so much more than the pretty girls they were as 
brides. And, on the cosmic scale, this may be what is filling the 
minds of honest, intelligent, conscientious woman citizens of 
our country today. 

May be? Certainly is. We need no one to tell us that this 
struggle is far more crucial to all we hold dear than anything 
we have ever conceived possible. No one can doubt that if it is 
lost, everything that makes life worth living for us will be lost, 
most certainly of all this very possibility, so dear to us, to try 
to plan for human life so that the horror of war will not be a 
recurrent one. Not for nothing have we been for two years 
reading what happens, all around the globe, when power is 
won by those whose loudly avowed purpose is to crush the 
effort to make life fairer for all men. 

Along with the aspiration to do better in the future which 
permeates our every fiber, is the knowledge that, if we lose 
the war, that aspiration will be stamped out of human hopes. 
The very memory of it will not be allowed to live on in human 
minds. We must be great-hearted enough to hold fast to two 
basic ideas: that this war must be won, and that it must be 
won to safeguard not our lives, but our noblest hopes for 
mankind. 

We pledge ourselves to stand fast to the end. 








Our 
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INHERITANCE 


By Ralph W. Sockman 


HERE is no truer test of personal character than 

AA the attitude a man takes towards his inheritance. 

To a person of high sensibility, what is bequeathed to 

him becomes a sacred trust. It is a matter of honor to keep 

faith with the dead who no longer are present to reward or 
to restrain. 

Yet while we feel honor bound to hold inviolate our personal 
inheritance, many of us do not have the same regard for pub- 
lic bequests. A man’s sense of duty to his own father is very 
much more vivid than his sense of obligation to the fathers 
of his country or to the fathers of his faith. This is just 
another illustration of the old fact that what is everybody’s 
business is often nobody’s business. 

This tendency of human nature was recognized by Moses, 
one of the most statesmanlike, as well as one of the most 
spiritual, leaders in the history of the race. Moses took great 
pains to warn his people against the sin of wasting their na- 
tional inheritance. To this end, he delivered the long and 
eloquent plea recorded in the Book of Deuteronomy. In the 
course of it, Moses reminded his people of the prayer which 
he had offered at Sinai in one of the darkest periods of their 
journey out of Egypt. At that critical stage, when the out- 
come seemed trembling in the balance, Moses prayed this 
prayer: “O Lord God, destroy not Thy people and Thine in- 
heritance, which Thou hast redeemed through Thy greatness.” 
(Deuteronomy 9:26) 

That prayer of Moses could well be imagined on the lips 
of our own Washington at his inauguration which took place 
one hundred and fifty years ago. In the light of what has 
been happening to other nations and to our own during the 
last few years, this prayer keeps singing in my ears. Let me 
repeat it: “O Lord God, destroy not Thy people and Thine 
inheritance, which Thou hast redeemed through Thy great- 
ness.” 

Of what inheritance do we think when we take this prayer 
of Moses on our lips? It is as justifiable for us to think of 
our national inheritance as it was for the Jewish people to 
think of theirs. The God of Abraham and Isaac and of 
Jacob was also the God of our national Fathers. We do not 
think of the God and Father of all mankind as playing 
favorites with any nation. We believe God is no respecter of 
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persons; but the fathers who founded this nation were respecters 
of God. The mere explorers who came to this new world look- 
ing for gold did not stay long. The traders who sought quick 
profits from furs did little to fashion the framework of our 
American society. The real building of our permanent Ameri- 
can inheritance began with those settlers, whose spirit is ex- 
pressed in the Mayflower Compact. That document expressly 
states that the voyage had been undertaken for “the glory of 
God, the advancement of the Christian faith and the honor of 
King and country.” 

The religious motives of the American colonists were of 
course not unmixed with commercial interests. The settlers 
were not saints, even though some of them bore the name of 
Puritans. The treatment of the Indians has some very dark 
chapters. But by and large, the founders of American society 
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O Lord God, destroy not Thy 
people and Thine inheritance, which 
Thou hast redeemed through great- 
ness.” That prayer of Moses might 
well be imagined on the lips of our 
own Washington at his inauguration 
one hundred and fifty years ago 
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were a God-fearing people, and they looked upon their new 
homes as veritably God-given. The Pilgrims in New England, 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Anglicans and Dutch Re- 
formed in New York, the Roman Catholics in Maryland, the 
Huguenots in the Carolinas—these and others were sufficiently 
religious to realize that back of the royal arms which they 
emblazoned on their settlements, the real title of ownership 
rested in a Higher, a Divine, Power. In a very true sense, this 
land was to them God’s world. 

And on this land, the American Fathers established a form 
of government. There were not many successful models of 
democracy to guide our constitution-makers. A little strug- 
gling decadent republic in Poland, and weak semblances of 
democracy in Venice and the Netherlands were about all the 
contemporary patterns they had. When one thinks of the few 
models, the meager materials and the disturbed state of the 
world at that time, the creation of the United States seems 
almost a miracle. Is it sentimental to say that our founding 
fathers felt the hand of God? Well, we remember the words 
of Benjamin Franklin, who probably would have been con- 
sidered one of the least religiously orthodox of his day. It was 
the aged Franklin who moved that the sessions of the Constitu- 
tional Convention be opened with prayer. In doing so he 
uttered these oft-quoted words: “I have lived, Sir, a long time, 
and the longer I live the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth, that God governs in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it probable that 
an empire can rise without his aid?” That sense of divine 
dependence voiced by Franklin may, during the century and a 
half since, have at times grown dim, but it has never disap- 
peared from the councils of our government. 

And then on this land and under our form of government our 
fathers have evolved what we call “the American way of life.” 
We hear increasingly this expression “The American Way.” 
Far be it from me to attempt any adequate definition of it 
in this brief message. But some essentials do seem clear. The 
American way of life is that wherein every person at birth is 
endowed with the right of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, which rights he is to exercise subject to those social regu- 
lations necessary to insure the same privileges to others. The 
American way of life is one wherein all men are equal before 
God and the government, not of course equal in ability, but 
each one good enough to have a say in deciding which is the 
best. It is a way wherein through taxation with representation 
we join in doing together what we cannot do privately, thereby 
promoting the general welfare. It is a way wherein the majority 
rules, yet accords every minority the right to promote its views 
by the peaceful arts of persuasion. The American way is one 
wherein each person enjoys the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own consicence. It is a way of life 
wherein parents are still free to educate their children without 
the regimentation of any dictator and where boys and girls 
are still free to plan their careers and dream their dreams 
without the intervention of any tyrant. 
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Such are some of the features of the American way of life 
which we have inherited. And in these rights which we enjoy 
do we not see reflected that reverence for personality which 
derives from the divine teacher of Nazareth? Surely we are 
warranted in saying without pious exaggeration that our 
national inheritance is one which God hath redeemed. 

And personally, I cannot enter into the enjoyment of our 
national security and privileges without a humbling, even a 
stinging, consciousness of the millions outside who long to 
stand in our places. I think, for instance of two splendid 
young men whom I met some years ago in Prague. They, 
too, have the same longing for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. But what is their fate to be? I wonder. In the 
light of what our fathers have achieved over here and against 
the shadow of what has recently been happening over there, 
I take Moses’ prayer on my lips: “O Lord God, destroy not 
Thy people and Thine inheritance which Thou hast redeemed 
through Thy greatness.” And in repeating that petition we 
should dedicate ourselves to the high duty of safeguarding 
our national inheritance from the influence which would waste 
it—from any exploitation of the land which leaves it poorer, 
from any intolerance which divides our citizens, from any 
injustices which oppress the poor, from any indifference which 
weakens democracy, from any godlessness which ignores hu- 
man worth and divine sanctions. 

And now having asserted all this about our national in- 
heritance, we must go on to say a second thing. Narrow, 
indeed, would we be if we applied the prayer of Moses only 
to these United States. We must also think of our cultural 
inheritance which comes to us from far beyond our national 
beginnings and boundaries. 

May I assure our Canadian friends that I am mindful of 
the common cultural heritage shared by them and ourselves. 
The ideals, the arts, the sciences, the humanities which con- 
stitute what we call Christian civilization know no national 
boundaries. In our enthusiasm and often in our ignorance, 
some of us here in these United States shout a great deal 
about “one hundred per cent Americanism.” Well, of course, 
if we are thinking of origins there is no more a one hundred 
per cent Americanism than there is a one hundred per cent 
American automobile. The materials which go into the making 
of our motor cars come from the ends of the earth; and so do 
the elements which constitute our culture. Into this land have 
poured the most varied racial streams, carrying with them 
rich contributions which have given color to our common life. 
Our speech may have an American accent, but our language 
came from England, and there it developed as a blend of 
several strains. We in America have profited by French 
refinement and Irish wit, by Scandinavian sturdiness and 
Negro willingness to sing and bear it. The radio sprang from 
the mind of an Italian Marconi; and those who listen to the 
symphony concerts are thrilled at the thought of foreign 
interpreters of the universal language of music. Look through 
your hymnals and see whence came those favorite hymns by 
which our spirits are wafted Godward. We celebrate Christ- 
mas and Easter with oratorios written by Europeans to com- 
memorate a Christ who was born a Jew. There is no Nazi 
chemistry, nor English mathematics, no Japanese electricity, 
nor distinctively Jewish heartache. Our national and racial 
divisions are little fences which art and science, truth and 
beauty completely overleap. 

When the Master Teacher of Galilee said, “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free,” he gave dynamic 
impetus to a search for truth which became the spirit of 
science. That science became a universal servant. A Pasteur 
and a Madame Curie put their discoveries at the service of 
all mankind. This fraternal spirit of science was never better 
illustrated than at the Harvard Tercentenary a few years ago 
when the nations sent their scientists to pool their findings. 
Yet that gathering was held within the shadow of the Har- 
the students killed in the World War. And when that church 
vard Memorial Church, a building erected to the memory of 
was erected, the question arose whether the honor roll should 
include the sons of Harvard who fell (Continued on page 63) 
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HE sun was just peeping over the 

top of the eastern hills when Hank 
came driving up in front of the postoffice 
where Clint and I stood ready to start. 
He carried his trusty rifle and his belt 
was filled with shiny cartridges; always 
his inseparable companions on a trip into 
the hills. 

A spirited black team pawed impa- 
tiently, eager to start, as our light bag- 
gage was loaded and we stepped into a 
new, shining, two-seated hack. With a 
final wave at Sonny, Hank swung the 
blacks to the east and headed toward the 
hills, on the twenty-five-mile stretch to 
the little valley where the waters of the 
Elk and Crow met in friendly union. 

Enterprise, the county seat, nestled in 
a small basin on the bank of the Wallowa 
River. Great, bare hills greeted the eye 
on the north, east and west, but to the 
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By Marietta Carter 


south the land sloped gradually upward 
from the river to the magnificent Wallo- 
wa Mountains; capped with snow more 
than half the year. The rich alluvial soil 
of the slope was thickly dotted with pros- 
perous farms and orchards. 

The pale blue dome overhead seemed 


[PART TWO] 


SONNY’S 
GRANDFATHER 


to rest gently on the hills as the morning 
sun cast a golden blush on their uplifted 
faces. The air was crisp, and sweet with 
the scent of spring flowers. The first ten 
miles or so held nothing of greater inter- 
est than the hundreds of prairie dogs 
scampering for shelter in the sagebrush, 
or an occasional sage hen, squatting to 
hide herself under the scanty foliage. 
Clint’s rifle did good work and_ before 
noon his bag was filled with nice fat hens. 

After winding our way in and out for 
several miles among the bare hills, we 
drove across the bleak stretches of Ant 
Flat. It was sparsely dotted with tiny 
homestead cabins beside shabby barns, 
always accompanied by a pathetic patch 
of rye or barley, yellow and withering in 
the alkaline soil and hot sun. The soil 
had a pale, sickly look and in the lower 
spots a white crust of alkali gave the ap- 
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pearance of a white frost. The light alka- 
line dust fogged about us in suffocating 
clouds and we were glad to get on out 
among the hills. 

On topping a high hill we came in view 
of a great cattle ranch with its low build- 
ings, corrals and always present clump of 
quaken-asp and willows, which indicated 
a spring or creek. Hank explained, “That 
is the ‘Rainbow End Ranch’; the biggest 
and best cattle ranch in these parts. Wil- 
liam Durea came here, a poor boy, in 
1870—now he is Cattle King of Wallowa 
County and owns a thousand head of 
fine Herefords. We have been traveling 
on his land for two miles back, and will 
be on it until we reach the head of Elk 
Creek.” 

A mile or two further on we came in 
view of timber, and straggling pine and 
thorn began to break the monotony of 
the bare hillsides. Then began a gradual 
descent, and Hank said, “How would you 
like to dine with an old friend of ours 
and one of the finest gentlemen I ever 
saw—Mr. Hiram Grant?” “Oh, that 
sounds good to me,” Clint remarked, “for 
there isn’t a better cook in the county, 
and it’s a real treat to talk with him 
too.” “Well, I promised to bring you 
over for dinner if you happened to come 
back with me,” said Hank. 

I had heard of Mr. Grant’s culture and 
his artistic home, and was glad of an op- 
portunity to satisfy my curiosity. We 
turned into a slightly traveled road and 
quickly descended into a small valley, 
where in the center of a clearing, stood a 
charming log cabin with big stone chim- 
ney, and vines over the door. The front 
yard was aglow with old-fashioned flow- 
ers, and both sides of the house were 
flanked with a luxuriant vegetable gar- 
den, and strawberry and raspberry vines. 
The entire plat was fenced with a picket 
fence. Enthralled, I scarcely saw a genteel 
old man, with white hair and flowing 
beard, coming out to greet us. With the 
manners of a Southern gentleman, he in- 
vited us in and made us feel welcome. 
The inside was even more fascinating, 
and breathed refinement and culture ev- 
erywhere. 

While Mr. Grant added the finishing 
touches to the dinner table, Hank told 
us the history of most of the articles that 
adorned the room. Above the great fire- 
place hung a various assortment of fire- 
arms and above them, the wide-spread- 
ing antlers of an elk. On the yellow pine 
floor were spread several black bear and 
wolfskin rugs. Well-filled bookshelves 
extended the full length of one end of the 
room and white curtains fluttered at the 
windows. 

We sat down to a delicious meal, and 
spent a most delightful hour. Mr. Grant 
gathered a big box of his choice roses for 
Grandma Davis, and at parting he took 
my hand and said, “Mrs. Wheeler, I hope 
to see you often, for I see we are kindred 
spirits.” 

As the blacks were pulling back up the 
grade to the main road, Clint remarked, 
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“T can’t understand why a man of his 
caliber would ever hide away in the wil- 


derness.” Hank answered, “Well, if I 
have the story right, he prefers the shel- 
ter of Elk Creek canyon to the venge- 
ance of the Texas cattlemen’s law. As a 
keen Texas lawyer he was able to manip- 
ulate a big gang of cattle thieves for a 
long time. Then when the truth leaked 
out, he had to make a hasty exit. This 
was a safe place for him to hide, but I 
guess the hunt for him was dropped long 
ago. 

We passed the big “Bar Circle” ranch 
with miles of fenced pasture and hun- 
dreds of cattle, and finally turned east, 
up the narrow, stony road toward Grand- 
ma Davis’ picturesque home on Calf 
Creek. At sunset, the blacks, trotting 
leisurely down the last hill, revealed an 
unforgettable scene. 

The old brown house; literally draped 
with vines and roses, stood in front of 
the orchard and garden, and not far 
away were the barns, with the corrals in 
the background. Between the two sets 
of buildings little Calf Creek was flowing 
swiftly to the ravine below. 

Grandma stood on the long front 
porch; dressed in her best, with a white 
lace cap and big gingham apron. She 
came down the path with outstretched 
hands to welcome us: with a shy smile 
she said, “Bless your heart, child, I am 
so glad to have you come.” Leading the 
way into the house her cheery voice con- 
tinued: “Ever since I heard about you, 
I’ve felt just like one of the family was 
comin’ home. They tell me you hark 
from the Willamette Valley where I was 
born and raised, and I get mighty home- 
sick to see them misty hills ag’in.” Then 
briskly wiping her eyes on the corner of 
her apron, she hurried about to prepare 


the evening meal. And such a meal! 


SONNY’S PINTO PONY 





One such as only the old fashioned coun- 
try housewife knew how to prepare. 

After an inspection of the stables and 
corrals Clint and Hank came in, soon 
followed by Jimmy: dependable man of 
the place, and Grandma’s first-aid. He 
was a wiry little man with a faded blond 
mustache and pale, blue eyes. 

After all were seated and Grandma 
had made sure that all were cared for, 
her tongue fairly flew, and the men ate 
in silence, except for a word of approval 
or banter now and then. “Nephew, ain’t 
it grand to have a girrul from the Valley 
to visit us? It’s about as good as having 
daughter Pansy come home. I like her 
too, and have a notion to adopt her 
same as I did you. How’d you like me 
to?” After a pause Jimmy answered, “It 
would suit me all right, I guess,” with a 
sly wink at Hank, “but it might not 
agree with Hank.” Hank responded with 
a blush and dropping of the eyes and I 
felt a flush rising to my forehead. 

Listening to an interesting conversa- 
tion by the men that evening while 
Grandma dozed in her rocking chair, I 
absorbed a lot of valuable information 
about the homesteader’s life and the 
customs of the local people. 

After an early, appetizing breakfast 
Grandma said to Jimmy, “Bring my side- 
saddle and bridle down from the loft, 
and saddle old Cinnamon for Marietta. 
I hain’t rode for two-three year now and 
that thar saddle ought to have some 
use.” 

With a big lunch basket tied on be- 
hind Hank’s saddle, he and Clint came 
out leading old Cinnamon—a fine creamy 
sorrel. Hank rode a coal-black, called 
“Pepper.” I took the lead, going back 
up the stony road that we had trav- 
eled over the evening before. As we de- 
scended into Crow Creek pass, the 





cliffs on each side were a mass of jagged 
rock with a shelf here and there. Sud- 
denly Cinnamon snorted, and turned so 
quickly I all but lost my balance. He 
seemed frightened, and continued to 
prance and snort. Then I saw, on a shelf 
by my side, a huge rattlesnake all coiled, 
ready to strike, with his venomous head 
moving slowly from side to side. Hank 
led Cinnamon back a few feet, while 
Clint drew his .32 automatic and shot the 
rattler squarely in the head. “Don’t let 
it worry you any,” Hank assured me, “for 
they hardly ever leave these high, rocky 
ledges.” 

Crow Creek was a pretty, winding 
stream with grassy banks bordered by 
evergreens. Almost immediately upon 
reaching it, Hank drew rein and said, 
“Behold, the selected spot for your new 
home!” My heart leaped as my artist eye 
embraced the scene and my mind rushed 
forward to the actual existence of a home 
in that poetic spot. At our left a little 
waterfall tinkled over a huge, flat boulder 
and formed a deep hole underneath, 
where the water eddied about and then 
rippled boisterously on. On the opposite 
bank three magnificently tamaracks stood 
sentinels. The grass was soft and green 
under the small, scattering spruce and 
pine trees. About one hundred feet from 
the stream a steep hill reached upward, 
seeming to touch the sky. A soft, deep 
deer-trail wound up along the hillside and 
vanished into the forest. On the opposite 
side from the home site, and across the 
road, an almost sheer bluff arose to a 
great height. 

After Clint studied the plat, he took the 
lead. and we began to follow the lines as 
nearly as we could, With Hank’s knowl- 
edge of the locality we approximately 
located the corners, and by noon, were 
back to the home site for lunch. Hank 
led the way a hundred feet upstream 
where a cool spring bubbled out of the 
rocks. My delight knew no bounds at the 
goodness of it all, and I felt happier than 
I had been for years, as I spread the gen- 
erous lunch on the grassy bank by the 
spring. 

We wrote a notice of my preemption 
and nailed it to a tree beside the road, 
opposite the building site, and started on 
the return trip. 

Clint wanted me to meet my nearest 
neighbors who lived in the hotel only a 
mile and a half downstream. The man, 
known as Jerry, was Hank’s cousin, and 
had the added distinction of being post- 
master, proprietor of the hotel and store, 
and local blacksmith and carpenter. One 
roof sheltered all these enterprises as well 
as his family of five little tow heads, and 
a patient, plodding wife. 

The big, long hotel was built on the 
edge of a small flat, just where the Little 
Elk came tumbling out of a deep ravine 
to join its waters with the more placid 
Crow. The long front porch presented a 
most unique appearance—strewn with 
saddles, ropes, blankets, empty barrels 
and children’s playthings. Kate welcomed 
us warmly and was visibly pleased and 
excited over the prospect of new neigh- 
bors. 

Grandma bade us an affectionate fare- 
well and said, “I have a nice present for 
you when you get in your house. I’m 
goin’ to give you two of my most likely 
black hens. They are just grand to lay 
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and will give you two iresh eggs nearly 
every day.” Hank took my hand and 
said, “Marietta, I will consider it a great 
favor if you will let me do all I can to 
help you. I want to make it as easy for 
you as I can out here in the timbered 
hills.” 

Then, the blacks hauled us down to 
the post office where we were to board the 
stage for town. We found the driver 
ready to leave, with Jerry and family all 
standing about, waiting to tell us good-by. 

The following day I walked down to 
the sawmill to.order the lumber for the 
cabin. As I started to cross the flat, a 
band of steers appeared from back of the 
mill, moving about excitedly, and kept in 
check with difficulty by four cowboys. 
Suddenly a massive fellow dashed out 
from the herd and with lowered head, 
came directly toward me. I started to 
run, but stumbled and fell headlong. I 
closed my eyes, expecting to feel the 
trampling feet; but nothing happened, and 
in a moment I opened them to see the 
huge fellow roped, and lying only a few 
feet away. A brawny cowboy stood near, 
with an expression of mixed curiosity and 
self -satisfaction on his genial face. 


Hastening to help me to my feet he ex- 
claimed, “I’m sure glad I saw you in 
time! Are you hurt? That was a close 


UMBRELLA-MENDER 


“Umberellers to mend!” 
I hearken his cry 
And watch him go past 
Like a leaf drifting by; 
Although he is ragged, 
Although he is gray, 
He seems to scatter 
Sunshine on his way. 


“Umberellers to mend!” 
He calls with a smile, 
And oh, his eyes twinkle 
Like stars all the while! 
The sounds of his passing 
Live long in the street, 
White music passing 
To make the day sweet. 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 


call.” “Oh no, I’m all right and I have 
delayed you too long now.” “I’m happy to 
be delayed like this any time.” 

He took my arm and we slowly walked 
toward town. “Those darn steers always 
get excited with the noise of the sawmill. 
I hate to drive ’em past it, but it’s the 
only road from the ranch to the summer 
pasture. I always have to come along and 
help the boys past. I forgot to say, ‘I 
am Walter Durea from the “Rainbow 
End” ranch’ and I’m curious to know who 
I have had the joy of rescuing.” “I am 
Mrs. Wheeler from the Willamette Valley. 
I came up here to locate on a homestead, 
and have found a lovely one down on 
Crow Creek, and am going to build a 
cabin right away.” 

Lumber for the cabin, and necessary 
household goods, were soon sent out. 
Sonny and I reluctantly told Bessie and 
Clint good-by, and took our places beside 
Uncle Billy in the rattling stage, and em- 
barked on our great adventure. Pinta, all 


saddled, was tied behind the stage and 
contentedly kept pace with the team. 

“Our nights were spent at Little Elk 
Hotel, but every morning found us at the 
homestead. Jerry was head carpenter and 
as soon as the frame was up, he set the 
other man at work splitting shakes for 
the roof from a giant tamarack. I found 
a lot to occupy the happy hours. A bed of 
watercress was planted below the spring; 
a little flat by the stream was spaded and 
planted to garden. A mail box was nailed 
to a tree by the roadside. By the end of 
the first week the house was ready to 
move into. We were almost too happy to 
eat when we sat down to our first meal in 
our wilderness home. I was thankful to 
see the roses coming back into Sonny’s 
cheeks and to realize that we were both 
growing stronger. 

True to his promise, Hank appeared on 
the Sunday following our moving day; 
carrying a big bag of grouse, and to my 
great relief, they were dressed and ready 
to cook, besides, Grandma had sent along 
jars of delicious wild gooseberry and 
strawberry jam and a big jar of ginger 
cookies. After admiring the homelike ap- 
pearance of the house he said, “A beauti- 
ful dream. Only.a woman can make a 
home.” He donned an apron and wanted 
to show me Grandma’s way of cooking 
grouse with gravy and dumplings. It was 
a jolly, happy day. There was something 
in his frank and honest way that gave one 
confidence in him, and without realizing 
it, I gave him an insight into my life and 
my aspirations for the future. I let him 
know that my financial status had reached 
a low ebb and that I felt it necessary to 
begin earning something. I had decided 
to go to Joseph, a town about thirty miles 
distant, to teach and sell my art work. He 
at once asked if Sonny could not stay with 
them in my absence; that Aunt Elizabeth 
would be overjoyed. He also said, “Pansy 
lives in Joseph and she dearly loves com- 
pany and she will consider it a great treat 
to have you stay with her as long as you 
can.” So it was arranged, and in a few 
days I borrowed a horse from Jerry, and 
with Sonny on Pinta, we rode the six miles 
up the hills to Grandma’s. After a pleas- 
ant day helping Sonny to get acquainted 
with Grandma and Jimmy, Hank accom- 
panied me beck to Jerry’s where I was to 
board the stage the next day for Joseph. 

Walter Durea learned from Uncle Billy 
that I was to be in town for a few days, 
and soon found his way to Pansy’s door. 
He was very courteous and agreeable, and 
offered to take us both for a ride the next 
afternoon. Pansy declined—pleading a 
surplus of sewing, but I agreed to go, 
providing we could start after my class 
closed at five o’clock. Promptly at five he 
appeared, riding a prancing bay and lead- 
ing another. Both were magnificently out- 
fitted, in shining, new equipment, and his 
own appearance bespoke wealth and love 
of display. His wavy, auburn hair was 
topped with a broad gray sombrero. The 
green silk shirt was open at the throat and 
a scarlet scarf was loosely knotted about 
his neck, and with gray leggings and 
gloves, he presented a picture that would 
quicken the heart of almost any girl. In 
my modest dress, I felt rather shabby as 
we cantered up the straggling main street 
of the little town. Conscious of the curi- 
ous eyes along the street, he held in his 

(Continued on page 58) 
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L. Wendell Fifield 


O FAR as I know, she was never 

inside the doors of my church, 
though she lived in a hotel within 
two blocks of it. I first learned of her 
when her attorney came to my study 
and asked me to conduct the funeral 
services of her husband. In reply to my 
question as to why I had been selected, 
he told a most interesting story. 

This aged couple lived in a small down- 
town apartment, yet they were very 
well to do. They had come to the city 
years before with nothing. They had 
opened a combination boardinghouse 
and hotel for sailors on the water front. 
They worked hard, hired little help and 
saved all they made. Quietly and incon- 
spicuously they sought places to invest 
their money and were very shrewd in 
their investments. They acquired a con- 
siderable fortune, but never departed 
from the habits of simple, thrifty, almost 
niggardly living of the early years. As 
age came upon them they retired from 
active life and lived quietly and un- 
known. Their attorney, a man of Chris- 
tian vision, had interested them in the 
idea of leaving their considerable estate 
to various worthy institutions in the 
community. They spent much _ time 
checking up on various institutions and 
forming their opinions of them. Their 
standards of judgment were in no degree 
usual, but were practical and realistic. 

Their attorney, who became their 
friend as well, felt that their loneliness 
would be broken somewhat if they had a 
radio. They rebelled against its purchase 
on the ground that it was a luxury which 
they could not afford. This was in spite 
of the fact that their fortune was accu- 
mulating rapidly. The attorney was 
thoughtful and clever, however, and so 
instructed a radio company to deliver a 
radio to them late one Saturday after- 
noon. Neither one of them was feeling 
very well when the radio came. But still 
they possessed sufficient energy to de- 
mand that it be taken away. The man 
who delivered it was also shrewd, how- 
ever. He insisted that it was too late to 
take it back that evening, but said that 
he would have it picked up on Monday. 
They agreed to allow it to remain over 
Sunday. But both insisted emphatically 
that they would not touch it. Nor did 
they go near it on Saturday evening. 
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After the death of her husband her life was 


But Sunday morning the temptation 
was too great. No one would know they 
had listened in. It would be gone on 
Monday. Here was their big chance. 
Like little children they discussed it. 
The husband was feeling anything but 


well and was in bed. His wife moved 
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somewhat feebly about the room. For 
some time the struggle between resolve 
and curiosity continued. And curiosity 
won. The wife turned on the radio. She 
got the station over which the services of 
my church were broadcast. It was Lin- 
coln’s birthday and I was _ preaching 
about Lincoln. 

Lincoln had always been the husband’s 
favorite character. It thrilled them both 
that the first words they ever heard over 
the radio were about him. She told me 
the story time after time when I came to 
know her well. She sat there on the edge 
of the bed and held his hand all through 
the service as they listened to a sermon 
















































a lonely one. She had her nurse call me often 


about Lincoln. It was, she insisted, one 
of the happiest hours they had ever 
spent. All the rest of the day they talked 
about the radio, Lincoln, my church and 
my sermon. That night he died. 

And so her attorney had come to me, 
asking that I conduct the funeral service. 
This I very gladly did. It became the 
basis for a growing acquaintanceship 
with her. And a most interesting ex- 
perience. Churches had played no part 
in her life in the past. She even had 
great difficulty in eliminating from her 
conversation words and phrases acquired 
in the water front years which she felt 
did not properly belong in her conver- 
sations with me. 

After the death of her husband her 
life was a very lonely one. They had 
been inseparable. Neither was ever seen 
without the other. She turned instinc- 
tively to the church and the message of 
the church to fill the empty space thus 
created in her life. I need hardly say 
that the radio stayed in that apartment 
and that. she tuned in to every service of 
my church which was put on the air., I 
was humbled, amused and touched by 
her efforts to understand my sermons. 
She had received no formal education, 
she had had no religious background nor 
training. She began at eighty-two where 
most children begin in Sunday School. 

Because she lived just two blocks 
away, I saw her often. Her nurse would 
call, usually on Monday. Her patient 
was all upset, because she had not under- 
stood the sermon of yesterday. Could I 
drop in and explain it? Sometimes I 
could, often other engagements made it 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Christmas!! It means home and loved ones to most of us—to this man it But someone told him about how you folks thousands of miles away were 


was just Thursday on the Bowery trying to be helpful. At the Bowery Mission he found friendship and hope 


made it possible 


Pa the pictures on these two pages were taken 


at the Bowery Mission at Christmas time. We are 
sure you will be thrilled with the story they tell. 
Perhaps they will give you a new vision of the work 
that goes on there every day and night through- 
out the year. 

The men of the Bowery are grateful. They would 
like to thank you all individually for your generous 
help, but of course that is impossible because you 
are spread out all over America. They are thank- 
ing you, however, in the way you would want the 
most. They are thanking you by reforming their 
lives—renewing their resolution to make themselves 
again worthy citizens—refitting themselves to per- 
haps some day do for other unfortunate people 
what you have done for them. 
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Your gifts brought back the smiles, the faith, the courage to hundreds 


of men to whom Christmas had long since ceased to have a meaning 
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The nation needs these men now. Here at this Christmas Eve Service This is the sort of man you are helping at the Bowery Mission to make 


many are taking the first step toward renewed usefulness to society believe in himself and his God once more. 


tite, SPU 
HI 


waied Christmas Dinner because you cared. Men refed—reclothed—reclaimed. Who knows to what great deeds these hungry men may walk forth 


itt among their fellows—because you cared? Who knows how many souls among them may be saved—because you cared? 
e 
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HERE was a somewhat wistful look on the face of 

Gideon Wade as he stood on the street corner opposite 
the Westford Church and watched while numerous men, wom- 
en and children entered the edifice. ““A purty smart minister 
to fetch ’em out like thet,” he muttered to himself. “A re- 
vivalist, they say, a city chap. Been here a fortnight now, an’ 
has got consider’ble on a holt on ’em, jedgin’ by the way they 
turn out.” 

After a time Gideon made his way across the road and 
mounting the church steps, entered. Taking a sort of guilty 
look about, he dropped into the end seat of the rear pew, there 
to slump down as much out of sight as possible. “The fust 
time I’ve been inside on a church for full thutty year,” he 
mumbled. “Um. Reckon it'll be the last time.” 

Presently the regular evening offering was taken up, and 
for a moment or two Gideon half-turned and eyed the door. 
Then, fishing in his vest pocket, he brought to light a number 
of small coins, and among them four pennies. Having singled 
the latter out, he regarded them earnestly. “The interest on 
a dollar for a year,” he murmured. Finally, when the plate 
was at hand, he grudgingly dropped in the four pennies and 
then slumped down still farther in his seat. 

Later, homeward bound, plodding along the country road 
that led past his little farmhouse, where he lived alone, Gideon 
called to mind the well filled plate to which he had contributed 
the “interest on a dollar for a year.” A disgusted grunt es- 
eaped his lips. “No wonder folks be poor!” he snorted. Dimes, 
quarters, half dollars an’ even dollar bills heaved ‘way! There 
ain’t ary man in town thet be wuth the money thet I be, ex- 
cept Colonel Bowman, an’ he be jest a summer resident, but 
I had a good notion to make it two cents instead o’ four. Um. 
It be a good thing thet the spirit 0’ savin’ has come down to 
me through the years. My father, gran’father an’ great- 
gran’father knowed the value 0’ money an’ took car’ on’t, too.” 





wad 


“Gideon,” intoned the Doctor, ‘Help the poor, Gideon, and 
helping, helping those who need help, drink, drink deep of 
the fountain of joy” 





There must have been some word dropped by the revivalist 
that struck a responsive chord in Gideon‘s warped soul, for the 
following evening found him trudging toward the village, toward 
the church. “A purty slick talker—thet city chap,” he mut- 
tered as he pushed ahead. “Thinkin’ it over, I guess it was 
wuth four cents to hear him.” Then he paused for a moment 
and took a handful of change from his pocket and beneath a 
street light counted out another four cents and put them in a 
separate pocket, where the contemplated contribution would 
be handy. 

That memorable evening a vastly more responsive chord was 
struck in Gideon’s soul, a glorious chord that seemed to give 
him a fleeting glimpse of another world. Oh. yes, there was no 
doubt about it—he wanted sometime to see his mother again, 
his sainted mother. Tears came to his eyes—the first tears he 
had shed for many years. 

Again the plate was passed and Gideon contributed, but not, 
not the four pennies,—a dime! 

“Thet ’vangelist sure teched me,” muttered Gideon as he 


Dac Torrey 
Interprets 


A DREAM 


neared home. “Had “bout all I could do to keep from gettin’ on 
my feet an’ goin’ down front when the call come. An’ I give ten 
cents! Sompin’ slipped a cog. Hove ’way the interest on two 
dollars an’ a ha’f for a year! Um. I reckon I'll keep ’way from 
there. It be costin’ too much money.” 

That night Gideon had a dream. He dreamed of his mother, 
and in his dream he saw her, so it seemed to him, as plainly as 
if in life. Back of his mother there appeared to be a screen, and 
on that screen were three letters, letters of gold, and the 
letters were H.T.P. 

Gideon half-awoke. He called aloud—*Mother! Mother! 
what do them letters mean?” 

The following day Gideon mowed a considerable stretch of 
blue-joint along the brook that ran through the meadow, rank 
grass that he had been unable to mow before on account of a 
prolonged spell of wet weather. From time to time he paused 
and rested on his scythe, a faraway look in his eyes, and each 
time the same words were voiced, voiced earnestly —“I wonder 
what them letters stood for.” 

The time came, when the sun was sinking in the west, that 
Gideon swung his scythe over his shoulder and headed for the 
barn. There was a troubled look in his eyes as he plodded across 
the meadow and on through the orchard. “It seemed like 
mother was standin’ right ‘long side on me,” he choked. “An’ 
them letters—letters 0’ gold. Gold? Maybe they was more like 
letters o’ fire. Was they a warnin’? Maybe they was a com- 
mand. Thet wasn’t no dream. It was a vision.” 

Presently he called a halt. “Them letters could stan’ for 
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Then he paused for q moment and took a handful of change from his pocket and beneath a street light counted out another four cents and put them 
in a separate pocket, where the contemplated contribution would be handy 


‘Help the Parson.’ Nacherly the minister ‘ill need a mite o’ 
help arter the ’vangelist be gone. A few words from me bol- 
sterin’ up what was said “bout meetin’ on t’other side them as 
has gone on afore might help some. I be a purty good hand to 
talk in Town Meetin’, once I get het up. I could tell folks how 
teched I was an’ what I see—mother on t’other shore. I’ve a 
blamed good mind to mog down to the village arter supper an’ 
talk it over with old Doc Torrey. Maybe he might tell me 
what them letters stan’ for. One thing be sure—he ain’t the 
kind to make fun on me.” 

Eight o’clock that evening found Gideon at Dr. Torrey’s 
door, and having been admitted, said, “I want a mite o’ help, 
Doc. It ain’t as how I be sick, but tremenjous upset by what has 
come to pass 0’ late.” 

“I will be glad to help you, Gideon, if I can,” declared the 
doctor, smiling. “What seems to be the trouble?” 

“Well, Doc, it come o’ me droppin’ into the church an’ lis- 
tenin’ to thet city chap as be holdin’ the meetin’s. What I 
heared took holt on me tremenjous. It seemed jest like I see 
mother on t’other side. Last night I had a dream, a sort 0’ 
vision, an’ thet be what upset me.” 

“A dream, eh?” 

“I see mother agin, only full plainer’n I did down to the 
church, an’ behind her was a sort o’ screen, an’ on thet screen 
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was three letters o’ gold, or maybe letters o’ fire—H.T.P. All 
day I’ve been tryin’ to figger out what them letters stood for. 
The ’vangelist said sompin’ *bout God makin’ the rich richer 
if they helped others, an’ thinkin’ o’ thet, it comes to me thet 
maybe them letters stood for ‘Help the Parson.’ ” 

“Financially?” 

“No, no!” replied Gideon hastily. “I—I don’t mean thet 
way, Doc. Guess not! Times be too hard.” 

“Well, Gideon, I am no Daniel in the matter of interpreting 
dreams,” said the doctor, “but I would like to think this mat- 
ter over. Suppose you come down and see me tomorrow 
evening.” 

“T’ll do thet, Doc. Sompin’ tells me as how ye'll p’int out 
to me the right road to follow. I'll say in passin’ thet what I 
had in mind was gettin’ up in meetin’ an’ tellin’ folks how 
cl’ar it was to me—seein’ mother, who be gone full thutty 
year. I figgered thet might help the parson some arter thet 
city chap be gone.” 

Directly after supper the following evening Gideon hastened 
his steps to the village, deferring the milking of his half dozen 
cows until his return. He was in a fever of anxiety to learn 
what the doctor had to say. 

“Well, Doc, here I be,” he said, when the doctor had an- 
swered his summons. “I put off (Continued on page 54) 
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{ PART FIVE } 


—_— imprisoned her hand as they walked back 
toward the Tavern. Rowena and David were still talking 
together, and Elizabeth saw the smile of happiness on Row- 
ena’s face at the same time she saw David sternly eyeing 
Michael and her. As he met her gaze, he frowned slightly, 
and she unconsciously held her head a bit higher. 

It was sheer heaven to be in Michael’s arms, even though 
he held her gingerly away from him. All too soon, David 
brought Rowena back to the Captain and claimed his own 
partner. Elizabeth and the Captain looked for a long sweet 
moment into each other’s eyes as they parted. David caught 
their secret look and frowned again. 

“When have you started taking walks in the moonlight 
with strange young men?” he asked as he deliberately guided 
her to the open door. 

Elizabeth’s cheeks burned crimson. “I have not been walk- 
ing with a strange young man. Michael is no stranger to me.” 

“So it’s Michael, is it? And you still call me Mr. Franklin.” 

Elizabeth bit her lips. “And no doubt you shall always be 
Mr. Franklin to me,” she said impetuously, only to be sorry 
an instant later. “But let’s not quarrel! Let’s go back into 
the ballroom.” 

“Presently, but not just yet! I am your escort tonight, 
you know. I have something to discuss with you, too, 
Elizabeth. You have evaded the issue long enough.” 

The girl took a panicky step back up the path, “The women, 


A Tale of 
Od Missouri 
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Elizabeth, who had borne high hopes of a recon- 
ciliation between her father and Michael tonight, 


felt faint from the reaction of her disappointment 
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Synopsis—to the little town of Arrow Rock, on the Missouri River, 
comes the fine new steamboat, Tamerlane. Her captain is young and 
handsome Michael O’Day. He deeply impresses the town’s most beautiful 
girl, Elizabeth Granville, and he in turn is greatly attracted by her. But 
her parents are determined that she shall marry handsome and wealthy 
David Fanklin. Elizabeth meets O'Day, but David also accompanies her. 
The two men have some words, and she sees that already they are jealous 
enemies. She finds herself in love with Michael, and when he proposes, 
she accepts him. He declares his intention of asking her Father’s consent. 


Now continue: 





David—we must go back! What will they say?” 

“Only that Elizabeth Granville did not observe the best 
rules for a young lady’s conduct at the annual ball at the 
Tavern, having gone out with two young men, during the 
dance.” 

She was suddenly furiously angry. “Why do you say things 
like that to me? I have gone out with two—yes, but to stay 
with only one!” and back up the path she ran. 

He caught up with her, and pulled her to him laughingly, 
“Not just yet, Elizabeth—and you forgot and called me 
David!” The moonlight fell upon his smiling face, and the girl 
thought, oh, why do you have to be so handsome and at times 
so charming? 

Together they walked down toward the river, but Elizabeth 
could not bear to go to the same spot where she and Michael 
had so lately stood. 

David pointed out the moon on the water, and the darkened 
shore beyond. He had never kissed her. 

“T have waited a long time, to ask you to marry me. To- 
night I have planned to have my answer before I return to 
Berkley. You must know that your parents are willing. I 
have never asked another girl to be my wife—you are the 
frst.” David’s torrent of words came quickly, as if they had 
been practiced, and now escaped without his willing. 

Elizabeth was silent for a long moment. At last she said 
gently, “I am sorry, David. I thank you for the honor,” re- 
membering it was good etiquette when receiving a proposal 
one did not wish to accept—to thank the man for the honor 
he did her. 

Although he had been uneasy all summer, David was 
stunned when the words had been said. How could she pass 
up Berkley, even though she might have no love for him? 
And besides half the girls he knew back home 

“You can’t refuse, Elizabeth! Why do you think I’ve built 
the mansion at Berkley, if not for you as its mistress? To- 
gether we could have the finest house in Missouri.” 

“Ah, but David, I don’t want the finest house in Missouri!” 

“You don’t want—you can’t mean that! Every woman 
wants a good home, and fine clothes, and security. You’re 
beautiful, Elizabeth, and I’d like to see you in splendid gowns 
and jewels.” 

“But David, what about love? Fine clothes and jewels 
would never make me happy unless love were there, too.” 

David fell to his knees, clasping her hands. “Ah, but I do 
love you, Elizabeth. You know that without my saying so.” 

Elizabeth was moved. To see David on his knees? She 
drew back her hand—why he would get his breeches muddy 
in another moment! 

“Please, Mr. Franklin. I can’t say anything but ‘no’. I 
have never given you any encouragement.” Had she not? 
Not even when she consented to go with her parents to 
Berkley last week to see David? She suddenly felt like crying, 
and asked softly, “Won’t you please take me back, now? Let’s 
tell the Tavern keeper good night and go.” 

David stood up and brushed off the clinging leaves. 
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She turned her face aside, but Rowena had 
already caught the glint of tears in her eyes 


“Of course, it’s Michael O’Day who is the cause of all this,” 
he thought. If Michael had never appeared, he was sure he 
could have won her. 

Elizabeth was silent. But she had never loved David, she 
told herself. And neither would she have married him, even 
though she had not found her true mate. She could never 
forget a girl back in Richmond, whose heart David had broken. 

David stalked back along the path beside her. “I will go 
back to Virginia,” he said. “I woen’t stay here and be the 
laughing stock of Arrow Rock.” 

“That would be foolish, David. You have a splendid estate 
and you will find a wife.” 

“Ah, but none like you, Elizabeth.” 

She turned to him swiftly, “I think you will and I hope 
you will be very happy.” 

“There is someone else? Michael O'Day?” 

“You are right. Yes, I love him with all of my heart, and 
always shall. Don’t ask me why, I know only that I do,” 
she said proudly. 


“Fine day, Judge,” remarked Michael O’Day to the big man 
sprawled out on a chair on the sunlit deck of the Tamerlane. 

The Judge had been so intent on the passing scenery on 
the banks of the Missouri, that he had not noticed the cap- 
tain’s approach. He straightened his posture. People seldom 
saw the judge relaxed. 

He motioned with his book, where his finger was keeping his 
place. “Fine day,” he agreed. “Just look at those clouds, 
though. They'll bring snow tonight.” (Continued on page 44) 
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Ly GEORGE MOLL 


HE grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen.” 

Paul stopped dictating his long doctrinal letter to the 
Christians at Rome and smiled his appreciation toward Ter- 
tius, his faithful secretary. “And now, Tertius, let us add the 
greetings of our fellow-workers, and do you insert a greeting 
on your own behalf.” 

Again Tertius wrote, and when he had penned the salu- 
tations of Timotheus, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater, he in- 
scribed in a deliberate hand: “I, Tertius, who wrote this 
epistle, salute you in the Lord.” Followed other greetings, 
Paul dictating; then a doxology, and the labor of love was 
finished. Tomorrow Phebe should depart with it, on her way 
to Rome. 

Tertius sighed and involuntarily glanced down at his ach- 
ing hand. For many hours he had written at Paul’s direction 
and his fingers bore the dents of continued pressure from his 
long pen. But when the sight of it recalled to his mind the 
nail-pierced hand of his Lord and Saviour he reproached him- 
self for his own weakness. What right had he, a former slave, 
to consider for even one moment his own discomfort! He 
pondered the blessings of salvation and freedom he now en- 
joyed, and thought to himself: “Rather should I be willing to 
write, write, write until my fingers bleed—for-the Master’s 
sake. This glorious presentation of the way of salvation which 
Paul has dictated for our brethren at Rome ought to be copied 
again and again for every man, woman and child to read and 
reread!” 

As Tertius mused on these things his gaze wandered out 
across Corinth toward Acro-Corinthus, the mountain whose 
summit served as a citadel for the city. He seemed to see a 
great host of messengers in shining raiment, streaming over 
the mountain in all directions, and he recalled the vision of 
Isaiah, already referred to by Paul in the manuscript that lay 
before him: 


“How beautiful upon the mountains 

Are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
That publisheth peace; 

That bringeth good tidings of good, 

That publisheth salvation “ 


There, it was as plain as day! His duty was clear. He, Ter- 
tius, a former slave, with only a number for a name, would go 
into all the world to preach glad tidings through the written 
word! He thanked God that he could write well and rapidly. 
He would instruct others in the art of writing, show them his 
tricks of speed. He would make amanuenses of all his friends. 
They would copy the writings of the apostles and evangelists. 
The words of the Master himself would become as living 
things to all the peoples of the earth ... . It would require 
much parchment, countless inkhorns filled to the brim, hours 
and hours of finger-creasing, back-breaking toil . . . but it 
would be worth it! 

“I wonder,” thought Tertius, “shall we really be able to 
reach all the people with the message of peace?” 
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BISHOP FRANCIS ASBURY, OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, RODE 
250,000 MILES THROUGH THE COLONIES SPREADING THE GOSPEL 


pote 


History scarcely does justice to the countless writers who, 
like Tertius, have had the zeal and diligence to publish the way 
of salvation. To their painstaking copying of the Scriptures— 
often by the flickering light of candles which seem yet to glow 
as a beaded rosary of devotion across the Dark Centuries—we 
owe the preservation of God’s Word down to the days of the 
Renaissance. 

When the art of printing from movable types came to Europe 
in the middle of the 15th century, the dream of Tertius was 
mechanized and wings were given to the Words of Life. God 
seems to have sent the art just when men’s minds and souls were 
striving to be free from the shackles of religious conformity. The 
first printers, as if for an oblation, used their new tools to com- 
pose and print the words of Holy Writ. The Reformers, with a 
message of liberation for the masses, turned instinctively to the 
waiting presses for the publishing of their religious truths. 

Christian education can be said to have been born with the 
printing press, and the first teaching materials—printed cate- 
chisms—began to appear. One of the earliest catechisms 
(printed in 1498) was used by the Waldensians and the Moravian 
Brethren—morning stars of Protestantism—for the instruction 
of their children. Martin Luther had his catechisms. John Cal- 
vin published one “for children” that proved to be such a poser 
for them it had to be simplified within five years. By 1648 the 
Presbyterians had their “standard” catechisms.——the Larger 
one, “for such as have made some proficiency in the knowledge 
of the Christian religion,” and the Shorter one, “for such as are 
of weaker capacity.” Even the Shorter one left “weaker” many 
of us who, as children, tried to master its 107 questions and 
answers! 

Printed religion came to America with the noncomformists. 
Like leaven, it sought room for expansion. The first printing 
press was set up at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1638, by 
Stephen Day and the first book to come from it, in 1640, was 
the Bay Psalm Book. In the period of 170 years that witnessed 
the colonization of America—from the landing of Captain John 
Smith in Virginia to the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—religion played a dominant role. Colonial companies, 
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even though chartered in the hope of financial gain, were usually 
charged with the duty of “propagating the Christian religion to 


such people as yet live in darkness and miserable ignorance of 
the true knowledge and worship of God.” Especially in New 
England the influence of the church permeated all of life. In 
many colonies the right of suffrage was limited to church mem- 
bers. Education was considered to be the province wholly of 
the church. The New England Primer, used widely as a text- 
book for 150 years, consisted almost entirely of scriptural and 
doctrinal matter. Colleges were founded “to supply the churches 
with a learned, pious, and orthodox ministry.” The endless 
stream of printed volumes, tracts, and pamphlets that poured 
from the presses of the period was thick with theological ver- 
biage. Religious publishing in America was establishing its root 
system. 

Late on a fall afternoon of the year 1724 a worn-looking three- 
some, with all their belongings in a great oaken chest, arrived 
in Germantown, near Philadelphia, after a long and arduous 
journey from their native Germany. It was thirty-one-year-old 
Christoplrer Sower, his wife Maria Christina, and three-year-old 
“Junior.” Come seeking soul liberty and opportunity in the 
new land, the little family joined itself to the group of 
Schwarzenau Brethren who had settled in the Quaker colony 
five years before. For fourteen years Sower worked at this and 
that before he found his opportunity, and in 1738 he set up his 
printing press at Germantown, in connection with the Brethren. 
He published the first wholly German newspaper in the colonies; 
the Sower Almanac; and the Religious Magazine, first of its kind 
in America. In 1743 he finished printing—in German—the first 
Bible to be issued in the New World. The Church of the 
Brethren dates the beginning of its publishing enterprise with 
Sower, although in 1777 the printery, operated then by the 
younger Sower, was raided by British soldiers, and the Brethren 
publishing enterprise was not to be resumed until seventy-four 
years later, by Henry Kurtz in the attic of a springhouse near 
Poland, Ohio. 

To combat the rise of secularism in the colonies all the 
Protestant groups were active in the propagation of their faiths. 
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Preaching was often colored by lurid pictures of hell and 
damnation for the sinner, but like as not was well suited to its 
day. One of the fieriest thunderbolts ever to hit the New 
World came from England in 1771, in the person of Francis 
Asbury, sent over by John Wesley to look after some three 
hundred “Methodists,” progeny of his own earlier mission to 
America. The ardent Asbury rode horseback the length and 
breadth of the colonies, 5,000 to 6,000 miles a year, radiating 
evangelism in every town and frontier, leaving a_ revival 
wherever he had been. After forty-four years of Asbury’s 
ministry and his more than 250,000 miles in the saddle, 
Methodism claimed 300,000 and 4,000 ordained 
clergymen. 


converts 


In the year that George Washington was inaugurated first 
President of the United States—1789—the Methodists 
founded their Publishing House for “the advancement of the 
cause of Christianity by disseminating religious knowledge 
and useful literary and scientific information in the form of 
books, tracts, and periodicals .. . ” Today, as the official pub- 
lishing agency for the United Methodist Church, it is the 
largest denominational publishing house in the world. 

Another importation from England at that time—and one 
destined to do most for the publishing of glad tidings through 
the spoken and the printed word—was the Sunday School. 
In its beginning the Sunday School combined secular 
and religious instruction, but following the separation of 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER BROUGHT HIS PRINTING PRESS TO PHILADELPHIA 
IN 1724 AND PRINTED THE FIRST BIBLE IN THE NEW WORLD IN 1743 


church and state guaranteed by the new Constitution and the 
assumption by the States of their educational responsibility, 
Sunday Schools in America were given more to the teaching 
of religion. Credit is due the various Protestant denominations 
who saw in the Sunday School a great new agency for teach- 
ing Christianity, especially to children. Their interest in the 
Sunday School was destined quite naturally to result in the 
establishment of printeries and publishing enterprises, and 
these, in turn, were destined to further the Sunday School 
movement through the development (Continy:d on page 61) 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


WHAT DO WE WANT MOST? 
“SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD.” 
READ MATTHEW 6:25-34 


A YOUTH once went to a sage, in- 
quiring the secret of success. The 
old man guided him into a_ nearby 
river. Then suddenly seizing him by 
the hair, he pushed his head under wa- 
ter. The youth struggled, but he could 
not free himself. At length, he was re- 
leased. Then the sage asked, “What did 
you want most while you were under 
water?” “Air, of course.” The wise 
man smiled. “My son, when you want 
success as much, and are willing to 
fight for it as you did for air, nothing 
can keep you from it.” That applies 
still more to things spiritual. 


By Thine inspiring Spirit, O Christ, 
help us to desire the best. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2 l 


THE UNKNOWN TRAIL 
“HE SHALL DIRECT THY PATHS.” 
READ PROVERBS 3:1-9 


Mansy people are more concerned 
about what the future holds than what 
present duty demands of them. “The 
only dependable fortune-teller I have 
ever known,” said the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, “is the life insurance man. 
He tells you one thing that is going to 
happen—and it does.” How much futile 
specuiation, not to say worry, we 
would save if we committed ourselves 
end our affairs to the loving care of the 
Almighty. That is not weak or para- 
sitic dependence. It is the sensible 
course dictated by faith. Try it! 


“Peace, perfect peace, our future all 
unknown? Jesus we know, and He is 
on the throne.” Praise God! 


{ TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 } 


DO WE UNDERSTAND? 
“DESPISE NOT THOU THE CHASTENING.” 
READ JOB 5:17-24 


An ARTIST asked an old villager 


to let him paint him. The man refused 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


oy De. 7. 


indignantly, even when offered pay- 
ment. The reason? He did not alto- 
gether mind being painted, but he was 
afraid he would not get the paint 
cleaned off him afterwards! When the 
great Artist seeks to bring forth the 
best from us, when the heavenly Sculp- 
tor works upon the shapeless stone, it 
is not to make us suffer. It is to fulfill 
God’s purpose, and develop the latent 
good by shaping our souls. Be patient. 
God is love. 


Pardon our unbelief, our lack of 
trust in Thy gracious purpose. Help us 
to commit ourselves to Thy divine or- 
dering. Through Jesus, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 I 


WHAT DOES THE MIRROR SHOW? 
“BEHOLDING HIS NATURAL FACE.” 
READ JAMES 1:19-27 


Ir WAS the novelist, Thackeray, who 
said, “Life is a mirror. If you frown at 
it, it frowns back; if you smile, it re- 
turns the greeting.” What kind of face 
does the Christian show? The inner 
life is often reflected in the face. Do 
we look at the world with worry, dis- 
trust, faultfinding written there? Or do 
we meet other people with a smile of 
confident trust born of the providen- 
tial care of God? Do we give them the 
impression of friendliness, gentleness, 
generosity, and strength? What if peo- 
ple are judging Jesus by what they see 
in our lives? 


Because Thine honor is entrusted to 
us, aid us ever to carry the radiance of 
Thy love into all life. Through Thy 
Spirit, Amen. 





THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


AND—OR? 
“THESE OUGHT YE TO HAVE DONE.” 
READ MATTHEW 23:23-31 


Some people rail against the soaring 
buildings reared for commerce, and the 
shabby dwellings of the poor. But both 
for business and the common people, 
due provision should be made. “Why 
build our cities glorious, if man un- 
builded goes? For he is blind who can- 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


not see that, in the human plan, noth- 
ing is worth the building except it 
build the man.” True, and nothing 
makes for that goal like character-build- 
ing. This is the goal of the Christian 
church and its work. We can still make 
our cities beautiful, and also strive for 
better housing of the poor. Yet the 
soul is pre-eminent. 


Gracious Father, give us that love of 
mankind that we may ever labor for 
the good. of all Thy children. Through 
Christ, Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6 1 


PARTIAL VIEWS 
“JUDGE NOTHING BEFORE THE TIME.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 4:1-7 


W:E WERE asked, “Did you hear of 
the young fellow who is a law to him- 
self? He does not mind what people 
say; good or bad, it never affects him. 
He cares nothing about time, customs, 
conventions. He takes everything peo- 
ple do without a ‘Thank-you.’ He never 
works. He is uninterested in religion, 
politics, and even the war news. Selfish, 
useless, no good? Hardly, because some 
folk think the world of him. He is the 
new baby across the street.” Many of 
us judge people like that. A few de- 
tails, a hint dropped, a little gossip— 
and we know. Or do we? 


Give us grace to think the best and 
see the best. So shall we imitate our 
blessed Redeemer. Amen. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 


THE OPENED EYES 
“BLESSED ARE THE EYES WHICH SEE.” 
READ LUKE 10:17-24 


How much good we miss by not 
looking for it with the eyes of love. 
Phil Perkins, of Portland, Oregon, says, 
“My daily wish is that we may see 
good in those who pass our way; find in 
each a worthy trait that we should 
gladly cultivate; see in each one pass- 
ing by the better things that beautify 
—a softly spoken word of cheer, a kind- 
ly face, a smile sincere.” Jesus was al- 
ways finding good in unlikely places. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


So may we. And life will grow in 
strength and fullness as we look for 
these things. Only—to do that, Christ 
must open our eyes. 


Great Master, by Thy sovereign 
power, touch our eyes that we may 
behold the noble and worthy in life, 
and so find enrichment. Amen. 


| SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


ANCHORAGE 
“YE OUGHT TO HAVE HEARKENED.” 
READ ACTS 27:18-25 


Ix THIS graphic story of the sea, de- 
scribing Paul’s perilous voyage to 
Rome, we find how vital is the anchor- 
age. The Apostle had counseled the 
ship’s captain not to leave the shelter 
of the harbor. Now disaster was in- 
evitable. That is also the case when 
people turn from the direction, warn- 
ings, and spiritual guidance of God’s 
Word. The state of Europe today is 
largely because that divine anchorage 
has been ignored by the aggressor na- 
tions. That is why some nations are 
adrift on the seas of doubt and de- 
spair. Let us take heed to our ways. 


Holy Father, who hast made provi- 
sion for the safety of Thy people, give 
us watchful and obedient hearts. For 
Christ’s sake, Amen. 


! MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9 | 


THE SWIFT OF FOOT 
“THE RACE IS NOT TO THE SWIFT.” 
READ ECCLESIASTES 9:7-11 


Tus statement is worthy of serious 
thought. It is not the ultra clever who 
always win, nor the wicked who secure 
the prize. A shrewd observer points 
out that “The faster a man runs in 
debt, the more he gets behind.” But 
that has a wider application. The man 
who puts his own interests first, and 
God’s commands last, who mistakes 
expediency for sound principles, who 
lives merely for the seen and ignores 
the unseen, may seem to succeed. The 
truth is, the race is eventually won by 
those who, by patient continuance in 
well doing, honor their Lord and obey 


His will. 


Enlighten our minds, O Father, that 
we may perceive Thy divine purpose, 
and may strive to be acceptable to 
Thee. Amen. 


{_ TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 } 


WHO WINS LIFE’S BATTLE? 
“THE BATTLE (IS NOT) TO THE STRONG.” 
READ ECCLESIASTES 9:11-16 


Tue great Napoleon, with his biting 
disparagement of the spiritual, said 
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that God was on the side of the heavi- 
est artillery. That meant that man was 
the arbiter of destiny. Yet although he 
had more guns than Wellington at 
Waterloo, Napoleon bit the dust of 
defeat. For the moment, it may seem 
that the aggressor is supreme in the 
sarth, or that the wicked secure success 
in life’s struggle. The facts prove that 
God is on the side of the obedient and 
trustful, for the simple reason that they 
are on God’s side. That ensures ulti- 
mate victory. 


If we are despondent, cheer our 
hearts. If we are doubting, increase our 
faith. So shalt Thou be honored by our 
lives. Through Christ, Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY Il 





THE WIDE WAY 
“BROAD IS THE WAY ... TO 
DESTRUCTION.” 

READ MATTHEW 7:13-21 


Tue city of Corning, N. Y., put up a 
traffic sign on a winding drive through 
one of its parks. “This road does not 
lead to anywhere very rapidly. If you 
are in a hurry, you are on the wrong 
road. Drive slowly.” Almost the exact 
contrary is true of that wide way of 
worldliness, self-indulgence, and folly, 
of which our Lord spoke, except for 
this: it certainly does lead somewhere 
very rapidly. Christians must keep off 
it. Some indulgences are forbidden to 
the genuine lover of Christ. And the 
young Christian, in particular, must re- 
alize that disobedience means disaster. 


Give us grace, O Father, to be true 
to our Saviour in spirit, as well as in 
obeying the letter of His commands. 


{ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 } 


EMANCIPATION 
“PREACH DELIVERANCE TO THE 
CAPTIVES.” 

READ LUKE 4:16-30 


Freepom: How sweetly that word 
sounds in our American ears. Bondage! 
What dreadful evils that word suggests. 
After the battle of Antietam, in 1862, 
Lincoln issued a preliminary decree of 
emancipation. That was embodied in 
the thirteenth amendment to our Con- 
stitution. By that decree, more than a 
million slaves were freed. How much 
greater the liberating grace of Christ. 
He saved us through His atoning sacri- 
fice. He set us free from the bondage 
of sin, from the wrath to come, and 
from the power of death. Let us work 
and pray until all know His salvation. 


“Blessings abound where’er He reigns; 
the prisoner leaps to lose his chains; the 
weary find eternal rest, and all the sons 
of want are blest.” 
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{ FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13 t 


THE HEART’S LONGING 
“HIS GREAT LOVE WHEREWITH HE LOVED 
US.” 
READ EPHESIANS 2:1-9 


A LITTLE child in an orphanage was 
being questioned by a kindly lady vis- 
itor—what time she went to bed and 
got up; what she had to eat and wear, 
what games she played. “Then you 
must be quite happy, only—doesn’t 
anyone love you?” The child looked up 
in wonderment. “Oh, no; I wish they 
did, but that’s not in the rules.” With- 
out intending it, she had revealed the 
deep longing of her lonely heart—some- 
one to love her. We are all like that. 
And the gracious Lord comes to meet 
that need, and make us glad in His un- 
failing affection. 


For the love Thou hast made ours in 
Christ Jesus, we bless Thee, O God, 


through His name. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 | 


VALENTINE’S DAY 
“THE WORLD KNEW HIM NOT.” 
READ JOHN 1:1-17 


Oxe of the legends centering around 
this day is of Valentine, a saintly lover 
of Christ. In the early days of the 
faith, he used to go clandestinely to the 
homes of the poor, leaving baskets of 
food and other gifts at the doors. None 
knew who bestowed these blessings. 
When the secret came out, the people 
arose to honor their benefactor. They 
also began to send anonymous greetings 
and gifts. But more than a lovers’ day, 
it is Love’s day. Christ has brought 
innumerable benefits to the world. Un- 
belief does not know the donor. But 
we do. Do we love Him in return? 


For all the love and mercy with 
which Thou hast enriched our lives, 
receive our grateful devotion, O Christ. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15 





THE DAY OF ADVERSITY 
“IF THOU FAINT IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY.” 

READ PROVERBS 24:5-10 


Some days this month make us feel 
life is scarcely worth the effort. Freez- 
ing cold and biting winds, steel-grey 
skies without a glint of the sun, rob the 
heart of gladness and cheer. Yet why? 
The earth may seem chill in death. But 
before long, the annual miracle of 
God’s great hand will be seen. Spring 
will come! So in life’s experiences, the 
day of adversity tests, but only to tem- 
per the soul. And succeeding days will 
be the richer. So be brave, be trustful, 
(Continued on paye 64) 
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HOWARD RUSHMORE’S 


MOTION PICTURE 
Comments 


T IS inevitable that the motion picture 

industry, like all America, will adopt 
the slogan ‘Remember Pearl Harbor.” 
We need more films full of honest and 
righteous patriotism. Needed, too, are 
pictures which will aid not only our armed 
forces, but the many phases of civilian 
defense. Hollywood can serve as never 
before as a great educational medium for 
millions of Americans who until now sel- 
dom thought of air-raid sirens as any- 
thing but London noise-makers. 

But we sincerely hope the film indus- 
try also adopts the slogan “Be Calm.” 
During the last war atrocity pictures 
glutted the market. The “bloody Hun’”’ 
and the sadistic monsters in spiked hel- 
mets are well remembered as one of the 
products of that sad era of movie mak- 
ing. All America is united now in a stern 
resolve to defeat the common enemy. 
And a series of hysterical films bursting 
with hatred and false patriotism will do 
more harm than good to the cause to 
which all of us are pledged. 

Christianity itself is fighting for life. 
We leave blind hatred to our foes who 
have proven themselves anti-Christ by 
word and deed. We shall defeat them by 
our oneness; and our courage; and in 
depicting that fight we hope Hollywood 
reflects that we have taken up arms not 
because we hate our foes so much but 
because we love God and country more. 


Our school ma’ams, although still com- 
paratively unsung heroines, are at last 
getting their just deserts and not the 
kind we used to scribble in our writing 
tablets. Hollywood of late has been gen- 
erous in bringing back the days of the 
three R’s as we all remember them and 
therefore may be excused for adding al- 
most inevitably the fourth R of romance. 
The current film we have in mind is Re- 
member the Day, which does have its 
romance but a lot of other very human 
touches. It is one of these rare pictures 
which is as heartwarming and as Ameri- 
can as a hickory-log fire. 

There is an honest glow to this docu- 
ment of an average teacher who guided one 
of her pupils through a stage of puppy- 
love to manhood. Eventually she saw him 
become a candidate for President of the 
United States. We can imagine those 
teachers of ours we used to know doing 
the same thing and often we forgot, as 
Remember the Day points out, that 
these pedagogues sacrificed much to help 
us shape our careers. Claudette Colbert, 
playing the leading role gives one of the 
year’s most appealing performances as the 
teacher who lost her own love and yet 
had the strength to go on and help the 
youngsters in her class rooms. She is 
truly magnificent and ably supporting 
her is a fine cast including John Payne, 
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Douglas Croft and John Shepperd. We 
strongly recommend that you add “Re- 
member the Day” to your extra-curricular 
entertainment schedule. A 20th Century- 
Fox picture. 


Still a better actress than many stars 
twice her age, Shirley Temple at the age 
of thirteen stages a “comeback” in 
MGM’s Kathleen. The credit is all Shir- 
ley’s, for the story itself is a routine bit 
about the negligent father who is about 
to marry the wrong woman and is saved 
by his tiny daughter’s plotting. But 
little Miss Temple’s charm and her as- 
tonishing acting ability turns all this into 
highly enjoyable family entertainment and 
will make her ardent followers demand a 
story worthy of her talents. Laraine Day 
and Herbert Marshall are the chief adult 
characters. 


Ball of Fire is amusing adult film 
fare, featuring Gary Cooper, believe it or 
not, as a college professor. We didn’t 
care for some of the night-club scenes, 
but Gary is awfully funny as the en- 
cyclopedia editor who goes into all sorts 
of places to find new slang words. You 
won’t be as shocked as he was and you'll 
find the film full of laughs. With Bar- 
bara Stanwyck. A Warner Brothers pic- 
ture. 

Americans who are learning the mean- 
ing of air-raid signals will find Confirm 
or Deny an instructive picture. It’s a 
story of London under fire and full of 
suspense and, unfortunately, Don Ameche, 
who intrudes as a Yankee newspaperman. 
Little Roddy McDowall does a fine bit of 
acting in this dramatic 20th Century-Fox 
film. 


Since the Legion of Decency blood- 
hounds aren’t baying at Shanghai Ges- 
ture we'll be quiet, too, and say that 
Gene Tierney, Walter Huston and Victor 
Mature found themselves caught in one 
of the year’s worst pictures. It’s a story 
of a Shanghai gambling den and sin. 
And a self-descriptive commentary of 
what Hollywood can do when it gets off 
the moral beam. United Artists can’t 
claim entertainment as a defense, for the 
film is also absolutely nil in that depart- 
ment, 


Corsican Brothers— Adventure, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. Fair. 


Paris Calling, Universal, Elizabeth Berg- 
ner. France vs. Nazis. Drama. R.A.F. 


Hellza poppin’. Universal, Forget it. 


Tarzan’s Treasure. M.G.M. The kiddies 
may enjoy it. 


The Country Preacher Says: 


Sipe it is the day before Christmas 
and how it has poured and blown a 
gale all the forenoon. It must have rained 
about all night and it is a great Christmas 
present for all this section of the country. 
Although we had a couple of cold spells I 
picked a pansy blossom in the garden last 
Friday and there are plenty of dandelion 
blooms about. 

We had old-fashioned boiled dish for 
dinner with corned beef of our own farm 
production. It was an old milk cow but we 
hung the beef up for thirty-two days in 
the slaughter house cooling room before 
we used it and it is tender as a heifer. 
Most people don’t “cure” beef near long 
enough. This corned beef was just perfect, 
using the same recipe for a pickle as you 
do for curing ham and bacon. By the way 
the latter is out in the smokehouse now, 
getting its rich chestnut color and smoky 
flavor. I shall have to give son Closson a 
strip of that bacon tomorrow for Christ- 
mas—what could please him more? 

And did the Preacher have a grand time 
last Sunday. He went off to preach in a 
town about forty miles from here. Some 
five miles beyond there was a family that 
came down from Vermont last fall. They 
were literally blown out by the hurricane 
—their crops ruined, silo leveled, house 
smashed in by a big elm tree, etc. They 
have five boys, all younger than ten years. 
Their father was down here a while last 
spring and helped much on the farm. Did 
I load the station wagon up that Sunday 
morning? A Christmas tree I got down 
in the woods the day before, jackknives 
for the older boys, two bushels of potatoes 
and a lot of turnips and some little chairs 
and some carpeting, and a table part for 
their high chair, and two boxes of clothing 
and toys for the tree and an envelope with 
a nice bill in it for the mother. I felt as 
though old Santa had nothing on me that 
morning. 

They were all ready to go with me 
where I was to preach at 10:45. It was 
the first time they had all been to church 
together, I guess it was the first time four 
of them had ever been to church. 

The Preacher hurried back to Middle- 
town and had only a hamburger and a 
cup of milk on the way and was on time 
to take the service at the Connecticut hos- 
pital for the mentally afflicted at two 
o’cleck. He loves to preach up there, 
they seem so appreciative; and he told 
them a Christmas story and where he had 
been and what he had done and what he 
was going to do the rest of the day—in 
short he just sorter visits with them dur- 
ing the sermon time. ‘Words cannot ex- 
press” said the doctor in charge the other 
day, “what it means to these people up 
here to have you come and talk friendly 
so and cheer them up.” 

It was a full day, for I was way down in 
the woods to the old church there at quar- 
ter past three. Despite the weather, the 
body of the church was full and the parish 
room being rather cold, we put the tables 
right along top of the pews and sat along 
each side of them and had such a good 
time! The church was lighted by candles 
and we ate by candles. After calling on 
sick folks on the way home, the Preacher 
settled down by the old fireplace and called 
it a day. Why not? 

George B. Gilbert. 
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(Continued froim page 16) 


requirement for joining this church,” said 
Ruth. “It’s just that we find we don’t 
care for it.” 

The truth is, they are never bored to 
the point where they need to smoke. A 
lot of these young people sing in the 
church choir which—and it seems almost 
unbelievable—is made up of 125 young 
voices. There’s a church quartet too, made 
up of a young cornetist who is an archi- 
tect, a trombone player who is a Govern- 
ment clerk, and two others. These and 
other church activities developed just since 
Dr. Peter Marshall came here. 

Dr. Marshall brought in a good choir- 
master to supplement the excellent church 
organist. A call was issued, a couple of 
years back, for volunteers for the church 
choir. Eight would-be singers responded, 
and six of them were only fair. But the 
choirmaster is a persistent fellow, and Dr. 
Marshall inspires people to sing. Even 
though many of the young people who 
joined the church leave the city to be mar- 
ried or join the army or be transferred to 
some distant city, they’ve managed to 
maintain a choir of 125 voices. 

When a young man or woman leaves 
the city, the choirmaster can sometimes 
say, “The city you’re going to has an ex- 
cellent choir at the Such-and-Such church. 
Call around and tell the choirmaster, Mr. 
So-and-So, I sent you. And let me know 
you’re out there, singing!” Not always 
does he send the young singer to another 
Presbyterian church. His explanation is, 
“Td rather send them to a good choir than 
a dead church!” 

These young people have come to look 
on this church almost as a second home. 
Call in any afternoon and you'll find a 
piano duet practicing on the grand piano— 
a gift last year from the choir to the 
church. They plan a lot of church activi- 
ties—picnics in summer, hay-rides in win- 
ter, church dinners, meetings and religious 
activities. They have a regular Young 
People’s budget with their own treasurer 
and pay their share toward the work of 
the church and its missions. Some of them 
go to Thursday night prayer meetings, 
which include an hour of Music Apprecia- 
tion. 

The spirit of Peter Marshall’s religion 
pervades even their informal groups. One 
girl said, a few months back, “We used to 
have a lot of ‘spite dates.’ I don’t think 
we should. I think we ought to live our 
Christianity.” They’re honest and free 
from mawkishness or apology for their re- 
ligion. And that is a beautiful thing. 

You hear a lot about the godlessness of 
modern youth. Challengingly, I asked Dr. 
Marshall, pointing to a roomful of young 
people in the downstairs church office, “Do 
you think these kids will get into heaven?” 

His answer was prompt and decisive. 
“I don’t know whether they’ll get to heav- 
enor not. But if they don’t get to heaven, 
then I want to go where they go!” 


Perhaps we forget, we earnest Chris- 
tians, that the religion of Jesus was essen- 
tually a message of good cheer. We are 
apt to be long-faced in our religion. Rev. 
Peter Marshall would have you remember 
that, although the process of confessing 
Christ calls for humility and the absence 
of vainglory and boastfulness, the Chris- 
tian life is one of happiness. 
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“1 don’t wanna go home 





with Mommy!” 





1. I thought I’d die of embarrassment 
when Betty acted that way at kinder- 
garten. “Why Betty,” her teacher said, 
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2. “No,” said Betty. “If I go home, Mommy’s 


going to make me take that awful medicine!” 
and she burst into tears. I explained to Miss 


| Ives that Betty needed a laxative and had re- 
| fused to take it this morning. And I'd told her 
| she’d have to take it when she got home. 





4. “Our school nurse,” she said, “works very 
closely with a child specialist. And he recom- 
mends Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s made espe- 
| cially and only for babies and children... 
gentle, safe for their delicate system, yet thor- 
ough. Best of all, they love its taste.” 





6. Well, on the way home I asked our drug- 
gist about Fletcher’s Castoria. He said that 
senna is its chief ingredient—and that in 
Fletcher’s Castoria, senna has been especially 
processed to eliminate griping. He recom- 
mended it so highly that I bought the family- 
size bottle and saved some money. 










“is there something you’re working on 
that you’d like to finish before you go 
home? Is that why you want to stay?” 





3. “We have this same performance every 
time Betty needs a laxative,” I told Miss Ives. 
“She just hates the taste of it.” Miss Ives said 
that wasn’t too good—that forcing Betty to 
take it could cause a nervous upset and dis- 
turb her digestion. 


5. “This doctor says Fletcher’s Castoria 
clears away waste by stimulating muscular 
movement...much the same as in normal 
evacuation. It isn’t likely to gripe. Nor is it 
likely to form a habit—there are no harmful 
drugs or narcotics in Fletcher’s Castoria.” 


When | gave Betty Fletcher’s Castoria—she 
loved it! It worked so gently with her she 
never realized she’d had a laxative! As far as 
my little girl is concerned, Fletcher’s Castoria 
is “just what the doctor ordered”! 


Qla+tt-litchcr CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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Millions like these 
have never been 
to Sunday school! 


HROUGHOUT the United States 

today there are innocents like these 
who have never heard the story of 
Jesus; 17 million children of school 
age who have never had any religious 
contact! To correct such an appalling 
condition is a gigantic task and one 
that can only be delegated to a 
unified program of the churches. Your 


church and your publishing house have 
a oneness of purpose in the further- 
ance of Christian education which is 
helped or hindered in direct proportion 
to your cooperation with your official 


publishing agency. Every time you 
order lesson materials from your own 
publishing house you place additional 
funds at the disposal of a non-com- 
mercial religious institution which is 
primarily interested in Christian teach- 
ing. Help your church group to con- 
serve and concentrate its resources to- 
ward a more efficient and widespread 
enlistment of unreached children. Pur- 
chase from your recognized publishing 
house. 

This is a joint message from twenty- 

eight members of the Publishers Sec- 

tion of the International Council of 

Religious Education, for the purpose 

of promoting full cooperation between 


individual churches and their own 
publishing houses. 


SORES PROGRESS: Saree 


PUBLISHING ¢ HOUSE NEEDS 


aa COOPERATION "5 74. , 


Action! If you will write to Publishers Sec- 
tion, P. O. Box 67, Chicago, Illinois, giving 
your name, address, national church affilia- 
tion, and office, you will be sent full details 
and prices of your own official publications. 
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“Think so, sir?’’ Michael asked anxious- 
ly. “I’m afraid the river season is almost 
over. I'll be storing the boat one of these 
days, and if we have snow, this may be 

| the last trip this fall.” 
| The judge was silent. He always hated 
| to see the boats stop for the winter, but 
|it would be one way to get rid of this 
| young upstart who was menacing David’s 
progress with Elizabeth. At least, it would 
take care of the situation for several 
months, and in the meantime, the house at 
Berkley would be finished, and perhaps 
by the time the Tamerlane resumed its 
trips in the spring, David and Elizabeth 
| would have everything settled. 

The judge’s eyes fell upon his open 
book and Michael knew that he was dis- 
missed. 

He took the wheel from the pilot. He 
felt the need for the feel of it in his hand 
| while he cooled from the judge’s indiffer- 

ence. In his mind it was not indifference. 
He felt keenly the judge’s disfavor. And 
| there could be only one reason for it— 
| Elizabeth. 
In his stop-overs in Arrow Rock, 
| Michael had heard enough of David's 
courtship and of other men’s attentions to 
Elizabeth to realize that her grace, wit, 
and beauty had been recognized far and 
| wide. Strange indeed then, that she 
should love him, he thought—with all of 
| the wealth and social prestige of some of 
| the other suitors. 

Michael was so engrossed with his 
thoughts, that he came near peeling the 
side of the Diana, a trim little ship that 
had appeared suddenly from out of no- 
where. He shaved the boat so closely that 

| the pilot’s curses shouted above the noise 
of the engines, flayed him unmercifully. 

Michael’s hot Irish blood leapt. He 
| wanted at the pilot, but they had passed 
each other now, and Michael cooled off a 
bit, enough to know that part of his anger 

| was at the judge for making his thoughts 
wander. He paid strict attention to his 
course, now, and plowed along at a good 
| clip. 

He was running full steam ahead as they 
left Boonville, and saw as he turned over 
the wheel to the pilot, that the judge and 
Mrs. Granville had already collected their 
bags and the cabin boy had brought them 
from their stateroom. Evidently they were 
not going to lose any time getting off the 
| boat, and Michael wondered if Miss Eliza- 
beth and Pappy would meet them at the 

| docks with the carriage. 

| But no, Elizabeth was not in the surrey 
standing at one side, with a little darky 
holding the reins Old Pappy, his ebony 
face shining was waiting to help with the 
bags. 

“Hold on to my arm, Alice,” 
said. 

“Good day, Judge and Mrs. Granville,” 
said Michael as they walked toward the 
gangplank. “I hope that you enjoyed your 
trip.” 

The judge nodded and said, “Thank 
you.” Mrs. Granville silently inclined her 
head, and laid her hand on her husband’s 
arm. 

Michael frowned after them. Of one 
| thing he was determined. He would speak 
|to the judge for his daughter’s hand this 
| trip. Already the wild geese and ducks had 
|gone south and the frosts had changed 


the judge 
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the green of the landscape to brown, and 
now a flurry of snow was in the air—it was 
._ the Tamerlane’s last trip this 
all. 

Elizabeth was waiting for him—on the 
cliff. When the judge’s carriage had passed 
from sight, Captain O’Day climbed the 
stone steps, to find her, curling tawny hair, 
disarranged by the wind, skirts ballooning 
out from her grey cape. Her eyes brightly 
blue were shining and she was a lovely 
picture, all white and pink and blue and 
he wanted to keep her forever. 

She went into his arms without a word, 
and they clung together, the snow-laden 
wind entangling their capes, his black with 
her grey until they were disengaged by 
Elizabeth’s white slender fingers. 

“T watched Mother and Father leave the 
Tamerlane,” she whispered. “Did they 
have a good trip to Memphis?” 

Michael’s expression frightened her. He 
seemed suddenly to change. “I believe that 
they did. I had no occasion to speak with 
your father but once, and he didn’t seem 
inclined to visit.” 

Elizabeth’s face had lost its smiles now 
and she said, ‘Oh, Michael, I’m afraid for 
you to speak to Father. I know what his 
answer will be. He has determined for me 
to marry David Franklin, and he will 
never allow his will to be crossed.” 

“And you—Elizabeth?” 

“David asked me to marry him. My 
answer was no.” 

“Then that is all. Oh, darling, I know 
that I’m not good enough for you,—but 
then, neither is any living man. But I will 
cherish and love you as long as we live. I 
have a home waiting for you, in St. Louis. 
I have made up my mind to talk with your 
father tonight. Will you marry me and go 
back with me?” 

She said quickly, “Oh, yes. 
will not consent, I warn you.” 

He laid his finger across her lip. 

At the Tavern that evening, he dressed 
in his best suit and drove to the Judge’s 
house. He tied his horses to the hitching 
post and crossed the stone piazza with a 
purposeful stride. 

Chloe opened the door, and kept him 
waiting while she announced him. 

Judge Granville looked up inquiringly 
as she entered the doorway to the parlor. 
He kept his finger in the book to mark 
his place where he was reading, and said, 
“esr 

“Cap’n O’Day, suh, to see you.” 

The judge could scarcely believe his 
ears. “Captain O’Day?” 

“Yas suh!” 

A suspicion of the nature of the cap- 
tain’s business came to him. Surely he 
couldn’t have the effrontery to be so bold! 
Or if he should—‘Well, show him in!” 

Michael felt the deliberateness of his 
omission to shake his hand, and remained 
standing. 

The judge felt his disadvantage in hav- 
ing to look up at Michael and said again, 
“Here, take a chair!” He was accustomed 
to having his every word obeyed and he 
disliked this business of having to repeat 
his invitation. . 

“Thank you, Judge, but I haven’t time 
to stay. I shall come to the point at 
ence. I have come to ask you for your 
daughter’s hand, sir.’ 

The judge remained calm, as calm as 
Michael himself. He deliberately tapped 
the tobacco out of the bowl of his pipe 


But Father 
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and refilled it methodically. 

“I see that you’re a man of few words, 
Captain. You’ve been around these parts 
long enough to know that my daughter 
can marry any of a dozen fine young men 
in this county—men of means and of good 
family.” 

“My family is as good as any in County 
Clare, and as to the means, Judge, I can 
make a good living. I have a sizeable sav- 
ings and I own the Tamerlane. I mean to 
build my wife a good home. Oh, I have 
not been idle these ten years in America.” 

“It’s not suitable,” said the judge. “And 
besides, there’s young Franklin.” 

“What about the dictates of your 
daughter’s heart, or don’t they count?” 

“Not in the long run. No sir, not in the 
long run.” The judge forgot his pose and 
rising, paced the room. “Faugh! A Gran- 
ville marry a steamboat captain!” 

“It’s fine for you, sir, that you have the 
whiteness of your hair to protect you. 
It’s proud I am to be called a steamboat 
captain. And the money I have, I’ve 
earned with the brawn of me arms and the 
brain in me head .. . and not by the sweat 
of me nigger’s backs!” 

“Not only a steamboat captain but a 
northern Paddy, too! Get out!” The 
judge pointed a shaking finger, “Get out, 
I say.” 

“T’m going with you, Michael,” said 
Elizabeth’s voice from the doorway. 

“Elizabeth! Get back to your room! 
I'll settle this!” 

“It’s no use, Father. I’ve already de- 
cided. I’m going to marry Michael. I love 
him, and will never love anyone else.” 

The judge sat down suddenly. He looked 
very old and very tired. The girl hurried 
over to him. “Ah, Father,” she said softly, 
“I want to be able to come home to see 
you and mother, and I want you to love 
my husband, please!” 

The judge rubbed his forehead. “You 
were always one to coax me with your 
pretty ways... but this time, I say no!” 

“Very well. I will be ready in ten min- 
utes, Michael.” 

She ran from the room and almost into 
the figure of Chloe, whom she pulled along 
after her up the stairs and into her bed- 
room. ‘Here, Chloe, help me.” 

“You’ not leabin’, Miss ’Liz’beth?” 
Chloe’s teeth chattered in excitement. 

“I’m going to marry the captain, Chloe. 
You can have this and this and this,” she 
cried pushing into the little colored girl’s 
arms, a pile of fluffy dresses. 

The door slowly opened. Her father 
came into the room quietly. ‘Unpack 
those things, Chloe. Your mistress won’t 
be needing them tonight.” 

Elizabeth stared at him, then she picked 
up her suitcase, and fastening the lid se- 
curely, quietly walked past him out into 
the hall. 

“If you leave tonight, young lady, you 
don’t need to come back.” Rage shook 
him until even Elizabeth feared for him. 

The captain stood waiting in the door- 
way. Mammy, with the tears running 
down her black cheeks, hugged Elizabeth 
and said, “Ol’ Marse’ll be sorry, Baby.” 
_ Michael set the bag down on the floor. 
“I can’t take you with me, Elizabeth. It 
isn’t right. Let’s give them more time.” 

“No,” said Elizabeth. “Rowena’s father 
will marry us tonight.” 

She opened the heavy front door. 

(To be continued ) 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
With Mrs. RUSCO or 12. ances, ca 


Oor IN LOS ANGELES there’s a family that 
is making 110 dozen cookies and 5 cakes each 
month to give away to the boys in training at 


Camp Callan. 


“We are repaid a million 
boys’ happy, 
‘Thank you's, 

: are 
Smith, “and we've st 


sults every time, we 0 
chances with any other product. 


smiles and their 


PLANTATION MARBLE CAKE 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake 


Flour 


2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 


V4 teaspoon salt 


VY, cup butter or 


other shortening 


(2 eggs) 


1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 
34 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y, teaspoon cloves 
Y, teaspoon nutmeg 
2 tablespoons 


molasses 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift together three times. Cream 
shortening, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add eggs and 
beat well. Add flour, alternately with milk, a 
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* Mrs. Rusco writes to Kate 
arted other women here 
doing the same. What do you think? Why not 
start something like it in the East! 

“We use Calumet Baking Powder and have 
never had a failure on any of these cakes and 
cookies. When you can produce perfect re- 
think it’s foolish to take 


” ” 
I THINK it’s a wonderful idea, Mrs. Rusco, 
Kate Smith writes back, “a real service that 
women can do for their country. I’ve sung at 
camps so often, and I know the boys are just 

crazy for good home baking. 

“Your thousands of cookies and cakes are a 
real test of a baking powder’s reliability. And 
it’s interesting to know that never once has 
Calumet’s famous Double-Action failed you. 

“T’m sending you a recipe for a grand cake 
that will pack well and cut thriftily for divid- 
ing up among many boys. It’s Calumet Plan- 
tation Marble Cake—and Calumet gives it a 
fine grain that helps keep 1t moist for days. 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 













stuttering 





small amount at a time, beating after each 
addition until smooth. Add vanilla. Divide 
batter in two parts. To one part, add spices 
and molasses. Put by tablespoons into greased 
loaf pan, 9x5x3 inches, alternating light and 
dark mixtures. Bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 1 hour, or until done. Cover top and 
sides of cake with your favorite frosting. 
(All measurements are level.) 





BAKING POWDER 
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L Aenealitie Paddleford tells how 


to cooperate in a new national 


campaign against wasting food 


HAT can we do? Everyone 

everywhere is asking the 
question. What can we do to help 
defend America? We ask it as individu- 
als, we ask it as groups. 

One answer is, put the church kitchen 
to work in the nation’s campaign against 
waste. Church kitchens now should be 
used for more than church suppers. The 
equipment there must not be idle a day. 

A national campaign is being launched 
against waste. Waste in your kitchen 
may be a little thing, a pinch here, a 
spoonful there but multiply that by the 
waste in thirty-four million kitchens and 
it makes a tremendous total in a month. 
But there is another kind of waste. Tick 
off for yourself the times and the places 
where food is wasted in your town, or 
your community. 

Remember the elderberries in Septem- 
ber that nobody wanted? The great pan- 
cake bunches hung heavy with the beady 
black berries, that dead ripened, then 
fell to the ground. Elderberries make 
wonderful jelly; canned _ elderberries 
make fragrant pies. Remember those 
left-over tomatoes in Mrs. Neilsen’s gar- 
den? There was that half an orchard of 
apples that didn’t get picked because of 
the labor shortage. One by one the ap- 
ples fell. They made solid circles of red 
under the trees, then rotted away. That’s 
waste! 

Today every ounce of fresh wholesome 
food wasted is a black mark against 
somebody. One way to make sure your 
community isn’t guilty is to organize 
now a community food preservation cen- 
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ter to take care of the surplus of summer. 
The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture has prepared 
a bulletin, “Community Food Preserva- 
tion Centers,” for groups to use as a 
blueprint for organization. The price is 
ten cents. 

This booklet is based partly on the 
experience of communities already or- 
ganized for such projects. Some of these 
operate their canning activities in the 
kitchen of the school cafeteria. In two 
instances the kitchen of a local fire sta- 
tion has beén utilized. In towns where 
there are community recreational halls, 
kitchens have been equipped for duty. 
But in numerous towns the church kitch- 
en has been put on a daily working 
schedule. 

No matter how much you treasure 
that spotless new white enameled range, 
or the fine quantity cooking pots you 
saved two years to buy. Or is it new lino- 
leum, you hate to see treaded to dullness 
under the pressure of many feet? But 
America needs your kitchen now. Open 
wide its doors for the good of all. Equip 
it with the needed canning utensils and 
invite the town to can. But can by plan. 

What, you ask, is the formula that 
brings a center to life? Hard work is one 
thing. Time is another, time to plan it 
properly. There will be canning equip- 
ment to buy. 

Plans begin with a survey of food 
wastes and a list of the food needs for 
your area. How much garden truck is 
going to waste now for lack of a plan 
to save it? How many cans of vegetables 


do you need for school lunches next win- 
ter? How many families could raise gar- 
dens that do not and how many have 
gardens but do not can because they 
have no canning equipment? Total your 
resources and your needs before taking a 
single step toward organization. Make 
the project a community undertaking 
and try to interest all public spirited 
civic groups, nutrition committees, local 
defense groups, women’s clubs, youth 
groups. 

Appoint an advisory board with rep- 
resentatives from as many of these or- 
ganizations as possible. Choose special- 
ists for this board, those know what will 
need to be known. There should be a 
businessman or woman of sound financial 
judgment to help figure costs, a nutri- 
tionist such as a home economics teacher 
or a home demonstration agent who has 
had experience with large scale canning. 
Your county agent would be helpful in 
determining the resources of the com- 
munity. Bring in members of the P.T.A. 
and of your local welfare agencies. 
Make your slogan “United We Serve.” 
Such’ a plan is for all, not just for your 
church members, although it is your 
church which instigates the plan. It is a 
project which should belong to every- 
body and everybody made to feel his 
part is important toward this neighborly, 
democratic project of making America 
strong. 

Check your kitchen equipment. The 
following items are listed by the Bureau 
of Home Economics as essential for 
opening a small center. 

4 40-quart pressure canners 

3 or 4 stoves or 6 gas or oil burners 

1 water bath (a wash boiler can be 

used for this) 

2 sinks 

6 tables for receiving and preparing 

food and filling cans 

1 tin can sealer 

Buckets, tubs, pans, kettles, colanders 
and funnels, spoons, ladles, can lifters 
or tongs, measuring cups, knives, ther- 
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mometers and other ordinary kitchen 
equipment. 

Your kitchen will have but a part of 
this array. See how much more you can 
borrow. Buy as little as possible for 
buying equipment is a national problem 
just now. There is a shortage of strategic 
metals and a curtailment of manufacture 
of non-defense articles that require such 
metals. New stoves, aluminum pressure 
cookers, rubber rings, zinc tops for glass 
jars, even cans, to mention a few items, 
may be harder and harder to get as the 
winter passes. Now is the time to check 
your needs and if you must buy ma- 
terials buy now to be sure of deliveries 
by summer. Try to borrow the pressure 
cookers from individuals or the high 
school home economics laboratory. Sec- 
ond-hand cooking utensils can be bought 
through hotel supply houses. 

When you are figuring up your costs 
of such an undertaking include a salary 
for a manager unless you can arrange 
for W.P.A. help. There must be some 
means of transportation for food sup- 
plies and light and fuel cost money, too. 

Your advisory board will have to de- 
cide how the center is to operate. It can 
simply serve those families who want to 
bring in produce and preserve it them- 
selves. You may prefer to:have volunteer 
canners to can for the community, or for 
the schools. The cost of equipment can 
be met by your community groups with 
people using the center supplying the 
food and labor and the cans they need. 
Or volunteers may can for families who 
furnish food, charging a toll of say 30 
per cent of the canned food as payment. 
This share then can go to the church or 
to the schools or to the needy or to any 
local institutions. Still another manner 
in handling the work is for the church 
to contribute the equipment and cans, 
and volunteers to contribute the labor, 
and the whole community to provide the 
food which would be used for community 
nutrition needs. 

For successful (Continued on page 48) 
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Wotta Man! Wotta Man! 


of those big strong men who believe in grim directness. 
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“Never shilly-shally with life’s little troubles,” says he. ““There’s nothing in the world 
better for you than a good, strong, old-fashioned purge.” 










































BUT THE MRS. hasotherideas. “You 
and your cave-man cures!” says she. 
“Did it ever occur to my unsubtle 
hero to find and correct the cause of 
his condition? Then you wouldn't 
need all those doses!” 


“GIVE UP!” says our hero. “But just how 
do you propose to accomplish it?” 

“With nothing more than a crisp, delicious 
cereal, KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. It has just what 
it takes to get at the cause of constipation 
due to lack of ‘bulk’ in the diet. Let’s try it.” 


“SAY!” HOLLERS JOHN G., with his mouth full of this crunchy breaktast treat. “Why 
haven't I known about this before? If a trick as good as this can make you ‘Join the 


Regulars,’ I’m signing up right now!” 


“But you'll have to stay with it,” says the Mrs, “Eat ALL-BRAN every day and be 


| sure to drink plenty of water.” 


Join the ‘“‘Regulars”’ with 


TRY IT TOMORROW WITH CALIFORNIA PRUNES 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATILE CREEK 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


COPYRIGHT, 1942. BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 
MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee 
them to 
please 

you! 


Sent on 
approval 


Just what 

you want * 
for a hearty 
meal! ties 


TASTE THEM AT 
MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish 
can be until you serve some of my 
mackerel fillets, prepared the Down 
East way. Take one of my new 
meaty, late-caught fat mackerel fil- 
lets. Freshen it. Broil quickly to a 
nice brown so all the flavor is 
retained and the rich, tender 
meat falls apart at the touch of 

your fork. Serve sizzling hot. 
Your mouth will water at its 

rich appetizing aroma and the wonderful flavor 
will surprise and please everyone. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


The pick of the new late catch is what you want 
to get this real seafood treat. From years of 
experience I know how to pick out only the best 
mackerel to insure your satisfaction. The choice 
fillets I send are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of just-caught mackerel. Practically 
boneless, thoroughly cleaned, no waste parts. 


Send No Money Now— | 


unless you wish to 


Just return the coupon below, 
and I'll send you a pail of 16 
extra choice mackerel fillets— 
each fillet an ample individual 
serving—packed in new brine 
in a wax-lined wooden pail to 
keep perfectly for many weeks. 
Taste one—broiled the Down 
East way. If not satisfied it’s 
the finest mackerel you've ever 
eaten, return the balance at my 
expense. Otherwise, send me 
only $2 within 10 days. For 
56 years families everywhere 
have sent here for their sea- 
foods this ‘‘prove-it-yourself- 
way.”’ I'll say, too, pound for 
pound, this is as low a price for 
this size pail of fillets as I've ever 
offered. Send your coupon today. 


16 
Extra 
Choice 


Mackerel 
Fillets 


Only 
$9.00 


Delivered 
FREE 


Arthur C. Davis, The Gloucester Fishman 
114 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Fes sess se ees ess eee SSeS 


1 FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO., 
§ 114 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges prepaid, 
a pail containing 16 extra choice mackerel fillets, clear 
fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and practically 
boneless. If after trying a few fillets I am not entire- 
ly satisfied, I will return the rest at your expense and 
will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I’! send you $2.00 in 
10 days.* 


Bank Reference 1 


* If you wish to send check for full amount now, I’ll e 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c illustrated e 
cook book containing 136 delightful seafood recipes. & 
@ Your money will be instantly refunded if you are not § 
§ pleased in every way. 1 


Leese eeeeeesseeeseesseeeeeee 
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operation three things are necessary. Your 
manager must be an able leader who can 
keep up the spirit and morale of the 
workers. Correct food preservation meth- 
ods must be used. Accurate records must 
be kept. This manager must be capable of 
training workers and must have a tech- 
nical knowledge of food preservation proc- 
esses. A former home demonstration 
agent or a teacher of home economics or 
a worker trained in the W.P.A. canning 
projects might have just the combination 
of abilities the job demands. 

Interested? Then the first thing to do 
is to order that leaflet “Community Food 
Preservation Centers,” which gives the 
many details of organization. Send your 
request with ten cents in stamps to the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Second step is start planning now a 
|'series of church meals to help buy the 
extra equipment you will surely need. 

Here is a menu suggested by Mrs. John 
| H. Bradford, of Monmouth, Illinois. She 
| tells us that the Daughters of the Cove- 
|nant of the First Presbyterian Church 
serve a monthly luncheon as a combi- 
nation money-making scheme and social 
get-together. “But the usual dishes that 
satisfy the men and mixed crowds at 
community suppers seem too heavy for 
our ladies’ luncheons,” she writes. “We 
use small tables each seating four for 
these affairs and trot out our prettiest 
jinen and china and we want the food to 
look nice too—like a party.” 

The luncheon that proved the greatest 
hit with these women this winter is given 
below. The main dish is so tasty Mrs. 
Bradford sent the recipe to our church 
housekeeping bureau to try, then to pass 
on to other church cooks. 





Illinois Luncheon 
Veal and Noodles 
Whole Tomato 
Stuffed with finely chopped vegetables 
topped with mayonnaise 
Buttered String Beans 
Buttered Rolls 
Whipped Gelatin with Cream 
Coffee 


Jelly 


| VEAL AND NOODLES 


| 10 pounds shoulder 
veal 


1% cup fat 4 small cans sliced 


14 teaspoon white 
pepper 


6 quarts water 

4 pounds of noodles 1 
34 cup onion, chopped 1 
2 tablespoons salt 

1 teaspoon celery salt 


mushrooms 
quart sour cream 
cup bread crumbs 
14 cup butter 


Brown meat well on all sides in a kettle 
| containing melted fat. Add 6 quarts of 
water. Cover closely, reduce the temper- 
|ature and simmer until tender, allowing 
30 minutes to the pound. Cool, then cut 
into one-third inch cubes. Cook noodles 
in hot veal broth increased to necessary 
quantity with boiling water, to which 
chopped onion, salt, celery salt and white 
pepper have been added. When noodles 
are tender add the diced veal, mushrooms 
and sour cream. Mix thoroughly. Pour 
into buttered baking pans. Sprinkle with 
bread crumbs, dot with butter and bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) un- 
til crumbs are browned. Yield: 50 por- 
tions. 

Whole tomatoes are expensive now so 
we suggest this tomato aspic recipe as a 
substitute. Cut the jelly into squares and 


serve on lettuce. Or serve the mixed 
vegetable salad in which case omit the 
buttered string beans. 


TOMATO ASPIC 


34 cup granulated gela- Few grains cayenne 
tin 2 bay leaves 

Salt to taste 

6 whole cloves 

1 quart celery 


4 cup vinegar 


1 quart cold water 

6 quarts tomatoes, 
canned 

3 medium onions 


Stir gelatin into cold water. Let stand 
15 minutes. Strain tomatoes. Add sliced 
onions, cayenne, bay leaves, salt, whole 
cloves and diced celery to tomato juice. 
Boil 10 minutes or until well flavored. 
Strain tomato juice. Add soaked gelatin 
and stir until dissolved. Let cool and add 
vinegar. Put into individual gelatin or 
ring moulds. If desired, celery, nuts or 
other vegetables may be stirred into aspic, 
when partially set. Yield: 50 portions. 


MIXED VEGETABLE SALAD 


2 quarts celery 2 heads lettuce 

2 quarts cabbage Salt to taste 

3 cups cucumbers 1% cups French dress- 
9 tomatoes i 


ing 
14 cup pimientoes 14% cups mayonnaise 


Clean and dice celery in %-inch pieces. 
Shred cabbage fine with French knife. 
Dice cucumbers. Scald and peel tomatoes. 
Dice in %-inch pieces. Chop pimiento. 
Shred lettuce. Toss together just before 
serving. Add salt to taste. Add dressing 
and mix lightly. Serve on lettuce leaf, 
using No. 12 dipper for serving. Garnish 
with a teaspoon mayonnaise. Sprinkle 
paprika on dressing. Yield: 50 portions. 

The dessert is whipped gelatin with 
cream. Choose any flavor you desire. 
Dissolve it according to the package di- 
rections and then chill until it is cold and 
syrupy. Place in a bowl of ice water and 
whip with a rotary egg beater until fluffy 
and thick like whipped cream. Serve plain 
or top with whipped cream. 

There are many attractive things to do 
with gelatin and all are ideas that lay no 
tax upon time, labor or equipment. A few 
are outlined below: 


Gelatin cubes: Dissolve gelatin in warm 
water (130 degrees F.) using proportions 
given on container. Mould in ™%-inch 
layers in shallow pans. When firm, cut in 
14-inch cubes. “Serve plain or with cream. 
(Use warm, sharp knife in cutting gelatin 
to avoid tearing edges.) 

Gelatin flakes: Dissolve gelatin in warm 
water (130 degrees F.) using proportions 
given on container. Mould in shallow 
pans. When firm, chop into bits with 
spoon or flexible knife. Serve plain or 
garnish with fruit. Colorful ribbon effects 
may be made by using several colors of 
flakes, or by piling flakes on firm gelatin. 

Lemon crystal with peaches: Pile lem- 
on gelatin cubes in parfait glasses, filling 
them ™% full. Cover with sliced fresh or 
canned peaches. Add gelatin cubes to fill 
glasses. Garnish with whipped cream and 
top with additional peach slices. 

Lime pineapple supreme: Combine 
equal amounts of lime gelatin cubes, small 
cubes of cake, and wedges of pineapple. 
Mix together carefully to avoid crum- 
bling cake. Pile in parfait glasses. Garnish 
with whipped cream and_ additional 
wedges of pineapple. 

Strawberry cream: Combine strawberry 
gelatin flakes with whipped cream. Pile in 
parfait glasses lined with lady fingers or 
thin slices of sponge cake. 
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impossible. But I did call often enough to 
see a fine, true and beautiful, though 
extremely simple faith, developing in an 
aged life. 

Upon one occasion she asked if she 
might be baptized and join my church. 
Of course her request was granted. And 
so, seated on the same bed where she had 
sat when she and her husband listened to 
the sermon about Abraham Lincoln, she 
was baptized and received into my church. 

I have never known a church member 
to whom membership meant more than it 
did to her. She kept her church member- 
ship certificate always prominently dis- 
played in her room. When failing eye- 
sight made it impossible for her to locate 
it herself she always asked her nurse to 
show it to her visitors. She had a Bible 
purchased for her and had me read to her 
many times the passages read at her 
husband’s funeral. 

Several churches, including my own, 
found their way into her will for generous 
recognition. In the case of my church she 
established a fund in the name of her 
husband and herself. The income from 
this fund was to permanently endow the 
broadcasting program of our church. 

I well remember one incident associated 
with her. I had been unable to see her 
for a number of weeks, as I had been busy 
trying to secure funds to care for some 
necessary projects in our church program. 

Finally one day I dropped in for a 
moment and was chided severely. I told 
her that I was trying to raise $5,000.00 
for some necessary purposes and when I 
had finished I would have more time for 
other things again. The next day her 
nurse called and asked me to come over. 
I sat down by the bed for she was bed- 
ridden now and blind, though cheerful, 
happy and at peace. She reached under 
the pillow, drew out a paper and handed 
it to me. It was a check for $5,000.00 
“That’s that,” she said with the abrupt- 
ness always characteristic of her. “Now 
you can come often again.” 

It was not, however, the financial help 
to my church and other churches as well, 
as the result of that one sermon on Lin- 
coln that seemed most significant to me. 
It was rather the total conversion of in- 
terest, attitude toward the past, present 
and future which came to this woman in 
the twilight of her life. 

She became a person with a genuine 
spiritual experience. Christ became in a 
very real sense her Master and her Friend. 
From her bedside there radiated a Chris- 
tian influence that was moving and power- 
ful. Her friends and acquaintances soon 
felt the force of her recreated life and 
many in turn found a new reality for 
themselves because of her. Her deeds of 
helpfulness for those in need were greatly 
multiplied. A new radiance was given to 
her twilight hours. 

Gradually she grew weaker, her facul- 
ties dimmed as her strength slipped away. 
Then one day she quietly moved on from 
the life here to the life in which she had 
come so deeply to believe. 

On the table by her bedside when she 
died, was a soiled, frequently handled 
certificate of membership in my church. 


Note—L. Wendell Fifield is now pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Yummy! Yummy! Thrifty! 


CHEERY CHERRY TAPIOCA 


4 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 


14 teaspoon salt 


114 cups canned red cherries, drained 


Yc ar a aie 
ae 214 cups cherry juice and water 


ith sugar and let stand. Combine Minute 


Sprinkle cherries w 1 mix well. 


1 ‘ > + s = < nc 
Tapioca, salt, and cherry juice and water in saucepan and nel 
Bring mixture quickly to a full boil over direct heat, stirring - 

" i i » thin. Do not overcook. 
ye fire. (Mixture will be thin. 
stantly. Remove from fire. ' ae = 
, irri ‘ ,—mixture thickens a 
orrie ng occasionally—mi 

Add cherries. Cool, stirrins i eee ee 
cools. Chill. Serve in sherbet glasses with plain or whipped m. 


Serves 6. All measurements are level. EE 


; ak a Minute Tapioca Cream by 
@ Speedy dessert. Make up a} r 
the quick new method (see package) and _ ae MINUTE 7 
sauce made by melting chocolate mints. ry it. arta 


; soon—for a ; es 
And send of 58 miracle-working recipes! 


zrand cook book 
F Y E E tan General Foods, Dept. C.H. 2-42, Battle 


live in Canada, address 
Creek, Mich. If you a, 
General Foods, Cobourg, Ont. This offer expires 


June 30, 1942. 


To Perpetuate the Bible Ideals on 
Which This NATION Was Founded 


“SUPERIOR” SUMMER SCHOOL SERIES for DVBS 
CLARENCE H. BENSON, Editor-in-Chief 


See inside front cover fer full particulars. The Bible-teaching plan that 


protects and directs our youth. Combines worship, instruction and ex- 
pression. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, INC. 800 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

© Please send me Free Prospectus of Sample Lessons of SUPERIOR SUMMER 
SCHOOL SERIES for DVBS. 

0) Also Free Compendium of 780 lessons of the All Bible Graded Series and sample 
lesson manuals, previous quarters, for departments checked. I enclose 10c 
toward mailing costs. 

O Beginners (1) Primary [ Junior [J Intermediate [ Senior [ Teacher Training 

© Check here for sample of Church School Promoter. Enclose 10c. 

0 New leaflet of Flannelgraph Helps. 

C) Check here for FREE sample of 6 Point Record System. 


See Inside 


THE 
SCRIPTURE 


Dept. CH-2 
800 N. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Church name and denomination... 


Pastor’s name and address 
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WHETHER your 
size is 38, 48 or 
58, if you wear 
LANE BRYANT 
clothes, you’ll be 
really PROUD of 
your appearance. 
Simply mail the 
coupon below for 
your FREE copy 
of our Style Book. 


A book brim full 
of loveliness. The 
latest fashions, in 
literally hundreds 
of styles, and each 
is skilfully designed 
to make you look 
younger, slimmer 
and more charming. 


Low Prices 


And our prices are 
amazingly low. For 
example, the dress 
pictured of Acetate 
Rayon is but $3.98. 

Other dresses up 
to $16.95. Coats as 
low as $4.95. Also 
hats, hose, gloves, 
shoes, underwear, 


1328 | 


: SIZES 
blankets, curtains 387058 
and bedspreads, all BUST 


at very low prices. 
Send coupon below for 
your FREE copy of our 
Style Book. Please mail 
it to our new address at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 
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{LANE BRYANT, Department 252 
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1752 East Market St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 4 
1 Please mail me free Style Book for stout women. | 


FROM A GARDEN NoTE BOOK 
| by Donald H. Kingery 
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S ANOTHER garden year ap- 

proaches, the plan in our 

4 household is to plant vegetables 

on a somewhat larger scale than is our 

wont. Our income will doubtless be less, 

our expenses more. So vegetables, grown 

for summer use and for putting away for 
| winter food, will be of added help. 

I want, too, a sufficient extra amount 
so that I can share from our own supply 
with our neighbors who may have neither 
the space nor the opportunity to grow 
their own. There will be flowers too, as 
usual, for life would be dreary without 
them. Maybe the part we’ll have to play 
| will be to carry a bit of cheer to someone 
in sorrow. Flowers help to do that, some- 
|times, better than words. My present 
| thought is that I shall devote more time 
to the garden this year, that it may flour- 
ish more abundantly. 


SIO 

| [TN THE middle and upper southern por- 
|* tions of the country, the hotbed may 
be made ready and vegetable seeds sown 
| before this month is over. Later, covered 
cold frames and open type frames without 
covers, may be sown. Whichever type, the 
same soil mixture is suitable for all three. 

For many years I have sown my vegeta- 
ble and flower seeds in such frames in a 


| mixture that is about one-third each of 


soil, compost and fine sand. The soil is 
that spaded up inside the frame or 
oeen in from anywhere in the garden. 
| For compost, I may use fine peatmoss, 
sifted material from the compost pile or 
have at times hauled in rich black soil 
from the woods where leaves have rotted 
for ages. 

A rule of thumb way to go about it is 
that for each nine square feet of frame, 
that is, three feet square, a bushel of 
compost and a bushel of sand added to 
the soil already there, spaded up, will give 
about the correct consistency. Some little 
time spent in working up these three ele- 
ments together will repay many fold in 
| securing good germination and growth of 


| seedlings. 


Y STANDARD procedure as I sow 

seeds is to firm down the soil. 
Loosen top inch or two again with rake. 
| Sow seeds in rows in shallow drills. Cover 
seeds lightly. Firm down surface with 
| piece of flat board. Lay burlap strips over 
surface. Then water through the burlap. 
| As soon as seedlings appear, take off bur- 
\lap. If in hotbed of cold frame that is 
covered, the bed must be kept watered 
and not allowed to dry out. 


| 


| SIRES 


Ww 


Ww 


grounds, I shall list here the 1942 Selec- 
tions and suggest that you consult your 
seed catalogs for detailed descriptions: 

Bean, Pole Bush, Decatur. Said to be 
quite uniform and heavy bearing. 

Bean, Bush Snap, Medal Refugee. First 
white seeded Refugee bean that is resist- 
ant to common bean mosaic. It is string- 
less, yields high, pick easily and of high 
quality. Is recommended for home and 
canning use. 

Corn, Hybrid Sweet, Lincoln. Is a 
vigorous, midseason corn of large ear and 
good quality. 

Lettuce, Cosberg 600. An early matur- 
ing head lettuce for the Midwest and suit- 
able for home and market use. 

Squash, Fordhook Zucchini. A longer 
and darker green fruit than Black Zuc- 
chini, 18 to 24 inches long when mature 
but should be picked when small. At eat- 
ing stage has less mature seeds and more 
tender flesh. 

Corn, Hybrid Sweet, Topflight Bantam. 
Compares with Whipple’s Early Yellow. 
Produces perfect ears and suitable for 
market garden use. 

Bean, Bush Snap, Long Island Longpod. 
Long, slender flat pods of Bountiful color 
but season a few days later than Bounti- 
ful. Seems disease and insect resistant. 


BIC 


NOTHER new vegetable to be intro- 
duced this year by one leading seed 
firm is from China and has been given the 
name of celtuce. It has the form of let- 
tuce in its early stages and is used.as such. 
The stalk which emerges later has the 
quality of celery and when this is peeled, 
it will serve as a salad vegetable or it can 


be cooked. 
SPI PEEP 


Ee mse will be quite a number of new 
flowers in the catalogs of nurserymen 
this spring. I can but list a few of them. 

Pentstemon shonholzerii. New, large 
flowered hardy hybrid similar to Garnet 
introduced about 1940, but of a crimson 
or cherry red color. It will probably be 
named Cherry Glow in some lists and 
Firebird in others but both are the same 
flower. 

Tritomas, Hardy Hybrids. New named 
varieties of the familiar Redhot Poker 
flowers are now on the market in a num- 
ber of new varieties and a wide range of 
colors. 

Asters, Hardy Fall. Several new vari- 
eties of these hardy asters of early fall, 
known of old as Michaelmas Daisy, are 
at hand. Some of these listed by different 
firms are Dr. Eckner, Mt. Ranier, Pink 
Party, Shakespeare and Survivor 


! Name I Aster apellus, Triumph. This is a dwarf 
leet Se agree ye tr reer ere ee I pe year seedsmen announce the All _ new hybrid, created by crossing two small- 
CE a ee are : America Vegetable Selections, which growing asters. It grows about eight 
1 1 | were determined by trials conducted the — inches high, blooms in June and July with 
Town. ve boc State....-.----} | summer before at a number of trial blue, daisy-like flowers. 
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“He’s home,” Mattie told her, a shadow 
darkening her face. “He’s running the 
place. Had to come home from college, 
when Fred got sick. Seems a pity, only he 
won’t let me say so.” 

“And the baby—Nelda?” 

“She’s not a baby any more. She’s off 
at summer school. She’s going to teach 
next year. We're awful proud of her— 
she got the school over fifteen applicants 
—some of them older, and with lots more 
experience.” 

“How splendid,” Drusilla said, wonder- | 
ing how, under the spell of Mattie’s voice, | 
these humble items became vital and real, | 
things of infinite importance and worth. | 

“T know I’m talking about my own too | 
much,” Mattie apologized. “But I just | 
got started. They’re good kids, though, | 
and the way they’ve stood by Fred and | 
me these last years has been wonderful. | 





“I’m going to fix some dinner now,” | 


she said, rising to her feet. “You stay in| 
here—it’s cooler.” 

Drusilla said no, she’d rather go to 
the kitchen, so Mattie led the way, not | 
without protests. | 

“You mustn’t go to any trouble,” Dru- | 
silla said, the old homely phrase rising 
naturally to her lips. 

“I’m not,” Mattie told her. “Just a 
plain dinner, like I'd meant to have any- 
way. Fried chicken, and slaw, and new 
potatoes. And fresh blackberry pie. It’s 
a good thing you didn’t come yesterday. 
I was up to my ears, canning them.” | 

“T was in Chicago yesterday,’ Drusilla 
told her absently. 

Yes, in Chicago, in a suite overlooking 
the lake. And Harry was saying, 

“T don’t want a divorce, necessarily, 
but there’d have to be some sort of 
agreement about money—a written agree- | 
ment.” 

And she had said, “The money’s mine, | 
Harry. Every cent of it. I think you’d | 
be ashamed to take money from a woman | 
when you have just finished telling her 
you do not love her.” 

“A fine one you are to talk about being | 
ashamed to take money from someone | 
else,” he retorted smoothly. “I fancy 
your sister Mattie would be pleased to 
hear your views on that score!” 

It was Mattie’s voice that called her 
back, now. 

“You can set the table, if you will,” 
she said. “It will be cooler in the dining | 
room. You look all fagged | 
mustn’t stay in here another minute.” 

Drusilla set the table with the fragile | 
old china that had been Ma’s, with worn | 
silver, with cut glass Mattie had saved | 
egg money for in those first happy years. | 
Presently her sister came in with a low| 
bowl of cosmos. 

“I see you haven’t forgotten how to} 
set a table,’ Mattie said, “for all you| 
haven’t done it in years. I used to envy| 
you your knack of doing things like that.” 

Drusilla didn’t believe that Mattie had | 
ever really envied her, in all her life. | 

Noon brought Cliff in—a great tall | 
youth with Fred’s mouth and eyes and 
quiet charm, and Mattie’s drive and force 
and commonsense. 

They sat down to the table and Cliff | 
helped the plates. Fried chicken, golden 

frown, new potatoes drenched in butter, 





wafer thin shreds of cabbage covered in Trade Mark Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WHAT A DAY! Words with mother 

over that perfume you charged... late to 
ala your first class . . . and now this! 
‘“““) Actually, you’re afraid to think of tonight! 

That blonde tigress had a gleam in 

her eye last time . . . what if she 
stalks your “Mr. Big” in earnest? Can you 
charm that prom bid out of him? ... 
feeling the way you do? 













Well, calm yourself! There’s little excuse 
for letting trying days of 
the month ruin a sunny disposition! 


Say goodbye to glooms! 
Look around you . . . other girls always 
seem to be carefree and gay, 

regardless of days circled on their calendars, 

But do you know why? Most of them 
choose Kotex sanitary napkins! 

For one thing, when you’re comfortable, 
your troubles take a nosedive! And Kotex is 
more comfortable. 

For Kotex is made in soft folds that are 
naturally less bulky . . . more comfortable 

. made to stay soft while wearing! A lot 

different from pads that only “feel” soft 
at first touch. 

And with Kotex you can snap your fingers 

at worry. Because Kotex has flat, pressed 
ends to prevent embarrassing, telltale 
bulges . . . to keep your secret safe. And 
a new moisture-resistant ‘‘safety shield” 
for extra protection. 

After all, millions can’t be wrong... and 
Kotex is more popular than all other brands 
of pads put together! The best proof 
that Kotex stays soft! 





Be confident ... comfortable . . . carefree 
— with Kotex™! 





A GIRL'S PRIVATE LIFE 
is fully explained in 
the booklet, “As One 
Girl To Another”. Tips 
on what to do and not 
to do on ‘“‘difficult 
days”. Mail your name 
and address to P. O. 
Box 3434, Dept. CH-2, 
Chicago, Ill., and get 
a copy FREE! 
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B&L BALOPTICON 


Increase Juterest in 
RELIGIOUS 
TEACHINGS 


A Bausch & Lomb Balopticon will in- 
crease interest in Sunday School and 
Church activities and add to the effective- 
ness of religious teachings. Subject material 
for still projection is readily available. The 
Model LRM, for instance, will accommo- 
date lantern slides or opaque objects such 
as pages of books and magazines, post 
cards, snap shots, etc. 

Other B&L Balopticons are: 

Model ERM for opaque objects only 

Model B for lantern slides only 

2 x 2 projector for miniature slides, black and 
white and color. 

For complete information on the type of 

Balopticon to answer your requirements, 
write to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 699 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
te 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION 


"Stories of Hymns 
= We Loue 


By Cecelia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 
Who wrote * ‘America the Beauti- 
ful’’—‘‘Silent Night’’—‘‘God will 
Take Care of You’’? 

Why?—What Circumstances? 
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this book gives you the inspiring 
stories of our loved hymns. 


NOW IN Sth EDITION 
400 Years of H ymnody chronologically 
from Luther tothe *‘Old Rugged Cross’’ 
makes these messages of comfort and 
peace vividly and tenderly anew for our 
day. 88 pares, 155 subjects, beautifully 
bound richly illustr: sted, only $1.00. 
e book to own, read, VE. 
Order from your church vent howse: or write direct 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publi hers of ‘‘The Book of Life’’ 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue Dept.CH Chicago, Illinois 
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PIANO IN A NUTSHELL! 
HYMNS SONGS 
Theory: how others PLAY without 
long tedious lessons. The SECRET 
is OUT in a 24 page illustrated 
self-instructing book. $1 complete. 
otag, David Soule, Dept. C, Box 9223 
ca Central Park Station, 
Houston, Texas 


= ee 


= > D>) >) aD. 


Ee > —- <— <<a <> emu «ep mm ee so 


Orta ty ps 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 

OFFER at low ertone. Glasses $1.00 

Beautiful CHROM! IM“ PLATED, —s< 
eautifu' 

Aluminum, Wood and Silver- —_ — 

Services. Collection & Bread Plates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete, 


Thomas Communion Service, Box 1207 Lima, Ohio | 
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| thing for you, Mattie. 


In a perfectly fascinating style | 


home made mayonnaise. 

“Tt’s marvelous,” Drusilla said, trying 
to remember when she had eaten last. 
Not today—not last evening. 

“There’s this about a farm,’ Mattie 
was saying,” you’ve always got enough to 
eat.” 

“And now,” Mattie said, sinking into a 
rocker on the vine-clad porch and taking 
up her mending, “Now that the last dish 
is put away, we can have a real visit, 
Drusilla.” 

“Mattie,” Drusilla began, “I know 
you’re wondering why I’m here. I’m leav- 
ing Harry, Mattie.” 

“Oh, Dru—” 

“That’s not why I came, though. Not 
altogether. It’s—well, I want to do some- 
I don’t know how 
to tell you, but after all these years I 
want to—to make things up to you—” 

Mattie did not raise her eyes from the 
sock she was darning. “What did you 
have in mind, Dru,” she asked quietly. 

“I—first, I wanted you to know there 
isn’t so much left after things—things I 
have to pay, come out of it. As far as 
that goes, there never was as much as you 
thought—as every one thought.” 

Mattie laid her mending in her lap, 
looked at her sister. 

“You have done something for me, 
Dru, but I don’t know that I can put it 
into words.” 

Drusilla shifted suddenly, to search her 
sister’s quiet face. 

“You were always prettier than I was,” 
Mattie began slowly, ‘and smarter. I 
wasn’t jealous—just proud that you were 
| my sister. I couldn’t believe it when— 
when Fred asked me to marry him.” 

Drusilla stirred in the shiny oak rocker. 
| “I—I got down on my knees and 
thanked God that he chose me,” Mattie 
went on. “But I felt guilty, too—going 
off to live with Fred in my own house, 
| leaving you with Ma and Pa to take care 
'of and the Crawford School to teach.” 

“T’m not going to pretend that I didn’t 
feel hard toward you afterwards—when 
you’d struck oil, and the money was com- 
ing in. 

“And then—when Judge Gleason said 
| anything that you did would have to be 
| through your own generosity, and you 
| didn’t choose to be generous—well, I 
didn't quite know what to do.” 

‘If you knew how it has haunted me,’ 
| Drusilla said dully. “There would i. 
| times I’d say I was going to straighten it 
| out, and no more fooling. And then some- 
thing would come up that would make me 
need money, bad. First it was Harry, in 
some sort of scrape. Later it was that, 
too, but by this time the children were 
needing things—terribly expensive. And 
then I’d tell myself the money was mine, 
and I would be crazy to share it.” 

“My children were needing things, too, 

ru,” Mattie said. “Betsy wanted music 
lessons so bad she was sick, but we never 
could manage to give them to her until 
she was almost grown. Kitty died from 
lack of proper care. Cliff had to quit col- 
lege because there was no one else to take 
the farm over. I won’t pretend I haven’t 
been bitter about it, times when I was so 
| tired I was nearly dead, when my chil- 
| dren had to wear shabby clothes, or the 
| hogs got the cholera, or the best horse 
died. Times like that I’d remember what 
‘a little—just a little—of the money you 





had would mean to us, and I’d be tempted 
to hate you.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 
thickly. 

“Because,” Mattie said simply,” 
cause I felt so sorry for you.” 

“So sorry—” Drusilla’s words were a 
mere ghost of a whisper. 

“Yes, sorry. I knew how you had felt 
about Fred. I knew your marriage with 
Harry was a farce—a man ten years 
younger than you, after your money, and 
you knowing it. All these years I’ve 
pitied you, trying to keep up with him, 
trying to stay young.” 

“T’ve had my children,” 
dully. 

“Yes, and I was sorry about them, too. 
They were always away at school, or in 
camp, or visiting, or traveling. I’ve known, 
too, that you and Cynthia didn’t—didn’t 
get along. Things like that get whispered 
around. I’ve known you couldn’t keep 
Dwight in any school because he wouldn’t 
obey rules, and ran with the wrong crowd. 
I think the hardest I ever felt toward 
you was when we couldn’t scrape the 
money up to send Cliff to school.” 

“Mattie,” Drusilla broke in, “if Cliff 
wants to go to school now—this fall—oh, 
let me send him—” 

Drusilla Appleton was crying then. 
Not the kind of tears shed at losing 
Harry, nor at losing Cynthia, nor Dwight. 
Those came of wounded pride—these 
were from the heart, more like Mattie’s 
tears. And it was Mattie who leaned for- 
ward to comfort her, to check their flow. 

“Don’t feel so bad, Dru,” she said 
softly, patting her sister’s shoulder gently. 

Mattie’s hands were calloused, stained 
with the juice of the blackberries she had 
canned yesterday, nicked from the chicken 
she had dressed today, pricked from the 
socks she had just been mending. But 
there was tenderness and compassion in 
them, and infinite understanding. 

“Don’t feel so bad, Dru,” Mattie said. 
“T’ve been trying to tell you I didn’t hate 
you. Not the way you think. You 
needn’t have had that on your conscience 
all these years. For one thing, I’ve been 
too busy to hate anybody. I’ve had my 
children to think of—I couldn’t bring 
them up right, and let myself be burnt 
out with hating anyone. Besides, it was 
as I told you at first—you did do some- 
thing for me—” 

She hesitated, groping for the right 
words. 

“You’ve made things different, for all 
of us. When Id get bitter, wanting things 
I couldn’t have, I’d tell myself, 

‘Money isn’t everything—things aren’t 
everything. Look at Dru. She has every- 
thing, and nothing. What really matters is 
being together, loving each other, helping 
each other, learning to do without and 
not minding. Those are the things that 
really matter. Those are the things we 
have.’ 

“T think,” Mattie finished simply, 
“that I knew all along that you were feel- 
ing worse about keeping the money than 
ever I did about not getting any of it.” 

The bee buzzed away, and the only 
sound on the still, hot porch was Drusilla 
Appleton, her head in Mattie’s lap, sob- 
bing her very heart out. 

“There, there, Dru, you mustn’t,” Mat- 
tie murmured. “Here—I’m going to fix 
you a glass of cold grape juice. You just 


Drusilla asked 
be- 


Drusilla said 
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sit quiet while I’m gone. Close your eyes, 
and rest.” 

Drusilla sat in the old oak rocker, slow 
tears slipping down her cheeks, She was 
utterly exhausted, but for the first time 
in months, her mind was working clearly. 
She was thinking: 

“T know what brought me here, now. 
It wasn’t what I could do for Mattie—it 
was what she could do for me. Always it 
has been like this—Mattie giving and 
those around her taking. I took money, 
but that didn’t hurt her at all. Things 
that really matter—peace, and love, and 
understanding, and strength—those things 
were left for her to give.” 

She had come, thinking to save her 
self-respect—wanting to place herself be- 
yond hurt at the taunts of Harry. She was 
half-wild all the way with remembrance 
of Dwight’s treatment of her, of the 
things Cynthia had said. Not once had it 
occurred to her to ask herself how she 
had failed them—the things she had done 
that made them speak as they did, act as 
they did. 

Her thoughts; turned inward, were the 
clean sharp hurt of a surgeon’s knife. 

“T knew what Harry was like before I 
married him,” she told herself. “I knew 
the sort of marriage I was going into, and 
I was willing to take the chance. But I’ve 
spent twenty years trying to sidestep the 
consequences of that marriage. Mattie 
hasn’t had everything she wanted, but 
she’s made a good thing out of her life, 
out of her family’s life. She did it by 
overlooking the fact that she had a life of 
her own. I didn’t find things like I wanted 
them, and I wasted the chances I did 
have.” 

Certainly, with all its faults, her mar- 
riage had had its possibilities. And, lack- 
ing them, it had had its responsibilities. 
Harry was vain and selfish, but without 
her he lapsed into something worse. In 
his queer way he was fond of her, gave her 
a grudging respect and admiration. She 
could manage Harry. Never had there 
been a time she had failed in that, if she 
really wanted to make the effort. And 
Dwight was young—why he was only 
seventeen. Someway she could win back 
her son. As for Cynthia, it shouldn’t be 
hard to make the girl see that her mother 
wanted only those things that would make 
her daughter happiest. If it were a job, 
well and good. 

These three, husband and _ children, 
were her obligations. Weakly she had 
been fleeing them, thinking only of get- 
ting back to the safe haven of the Tulsa 
home, there to give way to her own selfish 
personal grief. She had no cause to 
grieve, save for all the time she had lost 
from this job that must be done, could 
be done. 

Mattie, coming back, held out the glass 
of grape juice. 

“Here, you drink this,” she said. “And 
then you’re going up stairs to bed. I’m 
keeping you here for a good rest.” 

“No,” Drusilla said, ““No—I have to be 
going—”’ 

“You'll never make Tulsa by night,” 
Mattie said. “Wait. You can leave here 
in the morning, just as well.” 

“I’m not going to Tulsa,” Drusilla said. 
“I've changed my mind. I’m going East. 
To Harry and the children. I think they 
need me, Mattie. There’s so much I must 
try to do for them.” 
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You can share the Word with others and receive an income for 
life for yourself —easily and simply through the Annuity Agree- 
ment plan of the American Bible Society. 























Why not join the thousands of grateful owners of these Agree- 
ments—those who REGULARLY receive their checks at stated 
intervals—those who have that pleasant satisfaction of knowing 
that their agreement has almost 100 years of success behind it. 
































And, too, wouldn’t it give you a glow of satisfaction to know 
that you are sharing in the work of distributing the Scriptures 
to millions throughout the world? 

“A Gift That Lives” tells you of this grand Plan and how it 
works. Will you not let us send you this booklet? 
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A LAWYER 
ON 


ANNUITY? 


A Prominent Methodist 
lawyer of California 
writes: 
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: said that the bes 
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If you will clip and mail this coupon 
you will receive full information about 
our annuities, without any obligation. 
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Division of Foreign Missions and Division of 
Home Missions and Church Extension 
Methodist Church 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me 
your annuity plan. 
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RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN 


wanted to call on farmers. Some making $100.00 
in a week. Experience unnecessary. Write McNess 
Company, Dept. 594, Freeport, Lllinois. 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day. 





The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 522 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 | 
a month for disability, up to $100 a month | 


for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special policy 
for older people is proving especially at- 
tractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 
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milkin’ the cows until I got back. I’ve a 


| feelin’ thet ye’ve got good word for me— 
| can pint the way.” 


“Yes, Gideon, I feel very sure that I 


| can point the way,” declared the doctor a 


moment or two later when they were 
seated in his study. 

“Now “bout them letters. What do ye 
make on ’em, Doc?” 

Old Dr. Torrey placed his hand on Gid- 


| eon’s shoulder and said, ‘Help the poor.” 


“Huh?” 
“Help the poor, Gideon. Help the poor, 


/ and helping, helping those who need help, 


drink, drink deep of the fountain of joy.” 

Gideon leaped to his feet and strode to 
the door. His hand on the latch, he faced 
the doctor, his thin lips skinned back even 
as a wolf’s lips are skinned back when 
brought to bay. “Help the poor!’ he 


| snarled. ‘““Thet ain’t the way I was brought 


I was brought up to save! Save!! 


up! 
Save!!! Good nignt to ye!” 

It was about a month later, a month 
during which Gideon had grumbled away 
to himself a good share of the time rela- 
tive to Dr. Torrey’s interpretation of his 
dream, that he took a trip through his 
woodland in search of a cow that had 
strayed from the pasture. It was while he 
was wending his way along a cartpath that 
he glimpsed a horse and wagon, the latter 
partially loaded with dead wood, a great 
quantity of which littered the woodland. 
A moment later he recognized the rig as 
that of a needy neighbor. 

Screened by a clump of birches, Gideon 


| watched while the neighbor’s son, a boy of 
| perhaps sixteen years, picked up dead 
| branches and tossed them onto the wagon. 


It was while he thus watched, his ire ris- 
ing the while, that a strange thing came to 
pass, yet not so very strange after all, for 
the same thing had occurred numerous 
times during the past month—as in letters 
of fire those haunting letters flashed be- 
fore him—H. T. P. 

“It be a good idee havin’ thet dead 
wood carted off,’ mused Gideon. “It be a 
fire menace. Um. Here be a case 0’ scat- 
terin’ an’ gettin’ an increase. If I was to 
driv Joe off there might be a fire sweep 
through here as ’ould take all this val’able 
timber. Um. I guess I'll let him have it— 
all he wants to haul ’way.” 

Gideon stepped from behind the birches. 

“J—T’ll heave it all off, Mr. Wade,” 
gulped the boy. “I—I—” 

“Ye-ou won’t heave nothin’ off. Ye-ou 
ain’t got ha’f a load.” 

“What?” 

“Thet’s what I said—not ha’f a load. 
Pile on all your hoss ’ill pull Arter ye’ve 
hauled thet home come back arter more. 
There be ’nough here to keep ye-ou busy 
for the next month. Glad to have it 
hauled ’way, for it be a fire menace.” 

One morning in early December, follow- 
ing a considerable fall of snow, Gideon 
drove into the woods with his team of 
four horses intent upon starting the yard- 


|ing out and hauling to the city the first 


of two hundred cords of prime hard wood 
that he had cut the previous winter. Hav- 


| ing blanketed his horses, he stood for a 
| few moments regarding a pile of two cords 


or more of what was known as trash wood, 
sticks from one to three inches in diame- 
ter. “Um. I’ve a blamed good mind to 
haul this here pile o’ trash wood down to 


the Widder Bentley’s place an’ give it to 
her,” he muttered. “If I do thet the 
chances be it might tend to good luck with 
the winter’s haulin’. It ain’t wuth but 
drefful little to me, but it ’ould mean a 
good deal to her. Her gran’son could cut 
it up.” 

As he spoke those three letters came be- 
fore him. “Um. I don’t b’lieve I’ll ever 
forget them letters,” he mumbled. ‘“Um. 
slippin’ this here wood down there ’ill be 
helpin’ the poor, as old Doc calls it. 
There may be sompin to what he said 
arter all.” Then, without further debate 
with himself, he began loading. 

Three months passed, and then one fine 
spring morning, while Gideon was cutting 
seed potatoes out in the barn, Deacon 
Anderson drove into the yard. 

“Hello, Eph!” greeted Gideon, looking 
up from the potato he was cutting. “‘What 
fetches ye up this way?” 

“Jim Crowell lost his house and barn 
last night; burned to the ground.” 

“Want to know! Thet’s too bad. How- 
ever, I be protected. I’ve got his fire in- 
surance policy in my safe. The three 
thousand insurance he carried jest covers 
the mortgage.” 

“T am out after contributions, Gideon.” 
said the deacon. “A little money right 
now would help Jim out a good deal.”’ 

“Money! Huh?” barked Gideon, “Here 
arter money?” 

“T hoped that you would see fit to help 
out a little, Gideon.” 

“Help out?” 

“A few dollars would—” 

“A few dollars! I persume I might 
stretch a p’int an’ let ye have a dollar, 
but—”’ 

Gideon cut short whatever else he was 
about to say, and getting onto his feet. 
walked to the farther end of the barn. 
“Them letters!”” he mumbled. ‘“Some- 
how they sorter ha’nt me.” He continued 
on through the rear door and on toward 
the orchard. ‘They be a command, a 
command from mother,—Help the Poor! 
Old Doc be right. I—I tasted o’ the 
fountain o’ joy, as old Doc calls it, when 
I give John thet ten dollars, an’-—an’ now 
I want to drink my fill!” 

He paused for a moment and wiped his 
eyes. Then, turning, he retraced his steps. 

“Wanted to think it over, Eph,” he 
apologized when he reached the deacon’s 
side. “Come in the house with me an’ I'll 
see what I can do.” 

The passing of ten minutes found Gide- 
on standing before the deacon with three 
legal looking papers in hand. ‘How have 
ye made out so fur, Eph?” he questioned. 

“T have just started out,” replied the 
deacon. “Oliver Parks gave me a dollar.” 

“Thet’s ’nough, Eph,” declared Gideon. 
“T want it.” 

“What?” 

“Thet’s what I said. Take these here 
papers an’ look ’em over. I did a mite 0’ 
writin’ on these here two—the mortgage 
an’ the mortgage note, ‘Paid in full for 
one dollar an’ other val’able considera- 
tions.” 

“You mean that you are freeing Jim 
from the mortgage?” ejaculated the dea- 
con. 

“Thet’s "bout the size on’t, Eph. The 
other paper be the insurance policy, an’ 
thet ’ill go a long way toward the buildin’ 
on ’nother house an’ barn.” 

Early that afternoon Dr. Torrey drove 
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into Gideon’s yard, and Gideon looking up 
from the seed potatoes which he was still 
cutting, grinned. 

Unmindful of Gideon’s extremely soiled 
hand, the doctor was gripping it a moment 
or two later. “It is wonderful what you 
did for Jim Crowell, Gideon,” exclaimed 
the doctor. 

The grin faded from Gideon’s face. 
“Doc,” he said, “Doc, I has drank deep 0’ 
the fountain o’ joy, as ye-ou calls it— 
helped the poor. I feel like I could clim’ 
yender hill an’ shout for joy, shout an’ 
sing.” 

It was while Dr. Torrey was sunning 
himself on his piazza the following morn- 






VISIONS OF LINCOLN 


I can see him in the cabin 
Underneath the talking trees; 
I can see him by the fire, 
Where he studies on his knees, 
As he sets down rows of figures 
On a shovel for a slate 
With a piece of brittle charcoal, 
Till the stars say it is late. 


I can see him, as he labors 
At his task of splitting rails; 
| can see him at the counter 
Adding up his daily sales; 
I can see him slowly riding 
To the court to plead the cause 
Of a client who is tangled 
In the meshes of the laws. 


I can see him gaily trudging 
To a trysting with a maid; 
| can see him flout the lightnings 
And the tempests unafraid, 
And, while cannon roar and rumble, 
Where the smoke and banners sway, 
I can see him weep with anguish, 
As his heartbeats humbly pray. 


I can see him in the glory 
Of the monumental lights; 
| can see him in the dawning 
That is flaming on the heights, 
Where he walks, freed from the burdens 
And the shackles of the clod 
In the ranks of the immortals, 
Who are intimates of God. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


ne that old Seth Cunningham joined 
im. 

_ “Doc, it beats all what Gid has done for 
Jim Crowell,” said Cunningham. 

“You recall, no doubt, the three letters 
that I interpreted, Seth?” 

“Yes, an’ how het up Gid was when ye 

told him thet they stood for ‘Help the 
Poor.’ What has al’ays puzzled me was 
how he come to see ’em so plain.” 
_ “Seth, did you ever notice that neon 
sign over the new restaurant that opened 
up for business last fall across the road 
from the church?” asked the doctor, smil- 
ing. 

Cunningham grinned and slapped his 
thigh. “It be all clear now, Doc. ‘Here’s 
The Place,’ Doc, Three big capital let- 
ters o’ fire. Gid see ’em, an’ well, dream- 
in on ‘em, his hand was finally loosed.” 
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ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
1912 Ridge Avenue 
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Actual cost of all ingredients, using 
nationally advertised brands. 
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This glorious array of delicious baked goods was made with 
five pounds of dough. You can easily duplicate it. Complete 
recipe and procedure sent free. Write to Northwestern Yeast 
Co., Dept. CH, 1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 




















F YOU'VE been watching food costs in 
their steady climb and have been won- 
dering how you can economize without skimp- 
ing, here’s a timely suggestion for saving 
money and actually putting new excitement 
into your meals. 

Simply follow the lead of thousands of 
housewives who are now making big sav- 
ings by baking at home—baking with Hi- 
Speed Maca Yeast—using familiar recipes 
but using modern cooking methods to get 
a variety of delicious, tempting, wholesome 
baked goods. It’s an easy, practical way to 
stretch food dollars and make a big hit with 
your family as you do it! 


FAST-ACTING 
QUICK-RISING 
GRANULAR 














3 HE 1942 Play Catalog, copiously illustrated, is 
yours for the asking. You can also get the five 
issues of Lagniappe, the world's most widely distributed 
drama newspaper free if you will send in your name and 


address....Row-Péterson plays are thoroughlytestedbefore | 


publication, and are unexcelled for use by amateurs. 

IDEAL FOR CHURCHES 
Churches will find them wholesome, constructive, and rich- 
ly entertaining .... Percentage royalty and playbook 
exchange explained in the catalog. e now have 56 
excellent non-royalty, one-act plays to offer. 
Send in your name today. 





Evanston, Illinois 





> Burpee’s GIANT 

Y 
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KIM quisite blooms, 2- to3-ft. spikes; easy to 
Ja crow. 3 finest colors, Crimson, Yellow, 
ER Rose, all 3, a lic-Pkt. of each, for lec. 






Rust-Resistant! Huge, ex- SPKTS. 


10: 


> ea Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE--all about the best 
ey fr flower and vegetable seeds that grow. Write today! 

wa W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
503 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In Maca Yeast, modern housewives have 
found a way to take old-time fuss and bother 
out of home baking. Maca keeps without 
refrigeration, yet it works fast! You can keep 
a handy supply on your pantry shelf —ready 
to bake whenever you are! And Maca gives 
grand, rich old-fashioned flavor to bakings 
—adding tempting deliciousness to the nour- 
ishing “swbstance’’ of home-baked bread, 
rolls and coffee cakes. 

Bake at home with Maca Yeast soon. It 
will help you save money and lead you to 


thrilling new baking triumphs. Get Maca 
Yeast at your grocers. 
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To acquaint you with my Outstand- ‘WW 
ing Bargain Offers in Plants—Bulbs ““ 
— Saad Stanba and Nursery Items I will 
send you 3 Giant Flowering Chrysan- #Y 
themums for 10c with copy of my & 
FREE Big IMlustrated 1942 Catalog— 

featuring more than 150 New and X& 
Rare House Plants —and thousands of garden 
items at Bargain Prices. Send l(c tocover post- @ 
age and packing ’Mums, or Postal for Catalog Alone. 
H. W. BUCKBEE — GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES Now owned and consolidated with 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN nocxrono, uw. 





















































































MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical nurs- 
ing at home in spare time. Course _en- 
dorsed by physicians. 43rd yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not required. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 552, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name a 
CC irctnctteerenininiinsattiainiiaimniagn 
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HOUSANDS with impaired hearing find 

Western Electric’s vacuum tube 
Audiphone most helpful. Freed from 
straining to hear, they feel younger— 
fit to face the future. 

Created by Bell Telephone makers, 
the Ortho-tronic Audiphone gives living, 
vibrant sound — makes hearing easy in 
noisy places. Free audiometric test en- 
ables dealer to recommend model best 
suited to your needs. Send coupon. 


Western Electric 
AVUDIPHOWNES 
by the makers of BELL TELEPHONES 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

Please send booklet ‘Your Key to Hearing 
Happiness”’ and name of nearest Audiphone dealer. 
Name 


Address 


State 


YOUR FAMILY’S PROBLEM 
SOLVED BY THIS 


194? Free Book 


*THE MALLEAN 


ALL important family questions answered 
fully in very latest book on ‘‘How to Choose 
a Memorial.’’ Problems of size, form, in- 
scription, placement, landscaping, ceme- 
tery laws treated in detail by foremost 
authorities. Twenty-four pages — hand- 
somely printed — fully illustrated — free. 
Find out now. Mail coupon below today. 
*THE MALLEAN — One of many exclusive 1942 Rock 
of Ages designs identified by deep-etched trade-mark. 


Guaranteed for your satisfaction. Compare Rock of 
pot Ages’ lasting brilliancy, life, and 


«a + clean-cut finish in any climate. 
aOLk Available for every type of memo- 
OF rial work. ... Rock of Ages is 
sold only through our authorized 

Rock of Ages dealers — everywhere. 


ROCK OF AGES CORP. 
277 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vermont 


Please send me without obligation your 
1942 book, ‘*' How to Choose a Memorial.”’ 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


| which made 
| month. 
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ON THE AIR 


By Aileen Soares 


WO of the brightest spots in the Feb- 

ruary radio chart are Columbia’s 
new and delightful musical programs 
their network bow last 
The first, emphasizing the al- 
liance that is being cemented ever more 
firmly between Britain and America, pre- 
sents Howard Barlow and the Columbia 
Concert Orchestra in broadcasts devoted 
to the music of the two countries’ com- 


| posers. Program material is drawn from 


the vast English musical literature rang- 
ing from the Seventeenth Century Henry 
Purcell to the Twentieth Century William 
Walton. American music in the programs 
is selected chiefly from that written in the 
last one hundred years and includes com- 
positions by Payne, Gilbert, Converse 
and Harris. Among the English works 
being considered for performance by the 
Orchestra are such unfamiliar compo- 
sitions as Bax’s “Romantic” Overture; 
Boyce’s Cambridge Ode, and excerpts 


| from the ballet “Job” by Vaughan Wil- 


liams. (CBS, Fridays, 4:00 to 4:30 p. m., 
EST.) The second new program, “Great 
Moments in Music” gives listeners an all- 


| star singing cast in highlights from the 


world’s best-loved operas. “La Boheme’”’; 
“Faust”; “Tales of Hoffman”; “Pagliac- 


lo’; “Ra. Dosta’: “La. “Praviata’; “ihe 


Daughter of the Regiment’, and a long 
list of others are scheduled for microphone 
interpretation. Arias, duets, trios, quar- 
tets, choral numbers and orchestral ex- 


| cerpts, representing the finest features of 
;each score, are a part of the program 
| offering. The broadcasts in no sense at- 


tempt to present tabloid operas. Continu- 
ity is limited to brief introductions for 


/each number, as the programs are almost 


entirely musical, never in dramatic form. 


| (CBS, Wednesdays 10:15 to 10:45 p. m., 


EST.) 


ESPITE disuse in countless families, 
the lovely old custom of grace at 


| meals has become a tradition in many of 
our country’s Christian homes and radio 


is helping to keep that practice alive. 


| Whenever an episode in the dramatic 


serial, “The Bartons” is built around a 
family meal, author Harlan Ware always 
has Grandma Barton indulge in that hon- 
ored plan of home worship by saying: 
“Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
all our blessings and we ask Thy mercy 
for less fortunate people the world over.” 


| The author has received letters from peo- 


pie in all walks of life commenting on this 
procedure, from laymen and clergymen, 
from Jews and Catholics as well as 
Protestants. Ware explains that the cus- 
tom was observed by his parents and has 
been continued by him in his own home. 
“Tt was only natural’, he says, “I would 
have the Bartons do the same and know- 
ing them as I do, I’m sure they would in- 
sist upon it.” 


week is a dramatized event in the history 
of Uncle Sam’s sea heroes. Programs also 
explain the many educational and trades- 
training advantages for the bluejackets, 
and in general the spirit of the production 
impresses listeners with the importance 
of the Navy to Americans of present and 
bygone years. Officers and naval musical 
groups participate in the broadcast which 
originates at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center. (CBS, Thursdays, 10:15 
to 10:45 p. m., EST.) 


HILD guidance—a problem fraught 

with hazards in normal times—as 
affected by life under the shadow of a 
possible blitz is the theme of a new pro- 
gram planned to safeguard children in 
wartime. Broadcasts conducted by Kath- 
erine Lenroot, head of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, consist of interviews with leaders in 
child care and round-table discussion with 
prominent civilian defense workers. The 
series was set up by the Women’s Activi- 
ties Division of NBC in direct response to 
the scores of letters and telephone mes- 
sages received from worried parents dur- 
ing the first week of America’s entry into 
the war. Broadcasts, this month, will deal 
with such pressing problems as “Wartime 
Psychology of the Adolescent’; ‘When 
Both Parents Work”; “The Child Labor 
Problem in Wartime”; and “Wartime 
Games For Little Children.” (NBC-Blue, 
Mondays, 11:00 to 11:15 a. m., EST.) 


ECAUSE of its wide success last sea- 

son in revealing problems of modern 
medicine in highly dramatic form, “Doc- 
tors at Work” has returned to the air for 
its second year under auspices of the 
American Medical Association. The new 
weekiy series continues the serial story of 
young Dr. Tom Riggs, with a headline 
cast in the lead roles. The program, this 
year, is concerned with medical problems 
arising as a result of the nation’s all-out 
defense effort, with its resultant effects on 
social, economic and medical life in the 
United States. Program situations are not 
planned far in advance of broadcast, but 
are developed in pace with the news, with 
special stress placed on nutritional prob- 
lems. (NBC-Red, Saturdays, 5:30 p.m., 
EST.) 


FIFTY-TWO-WEEK contract will 

bring Arthur Tracy, “Street Singer” 
of radio, back to the microphone here 
after a five-year silence when he begins a 
new series, Jan. 5. Tracy’s radio trade 
mark introduced a pleasant and refresh- 
ing quarter-hour for lovers of light music. 
(NBC-Blue. Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, 4:15 p.m., EST.) 


HOUSANDS.. of Christian Herald 
readers are wondering why Richard 
Maxwell and his songs are off the air. 
We can’t answer the question, but it 
seems to us that there never was a time 


co William Wrigley Jr. Company has 
presented the United States Navy 
with thirty minutes of radio time over 
|CBS. During the weekly half-hour, the 
| Navy offers an informational program 
!concerning the service. Featured each 


when such programs were so necessary. 
If you feel the same way about it, write 
to the Columbia Broadcasting Company. 
485 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C., and tell 
them so. 


ROCK or AGES a, 
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THE OLD MEN 
OF THE BOWERY 


‘ios old to work, too proud to beg, they 
seek the street of the shabby so they will 
not be conspicuous. With their entire 
wardrobe on their backs, stick or cane of 
some sort in one hand and a handker- 
chief bundle containing all their personal 
effects they seem to walk, walk, walk, all 
the day through. You wonder what keeps 
them a part of this life for they seem 
never to see you as you pass them by and 
are often lost in a deep mumbling con- 
versation with a companion of the mind. 


Some no doubt were once heads of 
families and the sole means of their sup- 
port; others, perhaps enemies of society 
still retaining that tingling of the fingers 
that led them to theft and jail. 

But, old men, all of them—helpless and 
alone and as such deserving compassion 
and charity. 


One who came our way not long ago 
was old and nearly blind—we gave him 
some warm clothing and found him some 
glasses. He would not stay at the Mis- 
sion more than a day—ever a wanderer 
no place could hold him for long even 
now in his dotage; may he meet kindness 
and charity wherever he goes. 

One fine old man who had walked his 
shoes through came to the Bowery Mis- 
sion where he had been told he could get 
a pair. While at the Mission he discov- 
ered we had a Labor Bureau and so filed 
his application. 


Old, tired and defeated by life—a man 
who had committed no crime other than 
that of growing old—we could ‘not let 
him go his way alone, we invited him to 
stay with us until some work turned up. 
Finally we got him a job in a department 
store at $10 a week. He returned to 
the Mission jubilant and twenty years 
younger—he still could earn his own liv- 
ing and hope some day to pay his debts. 


* * * x x 


Last Christmas we watched the long 
line on its way to the Christmas Tree and 
were amazed at the number of old men 
in it. What were they doing in this big 
city so alone and helpless on Christ’s 


GIVE AS MUCH AS YOU CAN BUT GIVE 


Birthday? They couldn’t live here for 
the city takes care of its old men. Far 
from the place once called home, these 
old men had come to the Bowery Mis- 
sion in the hope of warming their souls 
with the spirit of Christmas. 


Today we are being asked to help so 
many worthy causes that we find it diffi- 
cult to know just how to divide our tithe 
—but these men are our responsibility, 
they are the brothers of our own people 
and we must take care of them first. We 
cannot let them suffer, rather we must do 
with less ourselves, you and I must make 
the sacrifice. 


25c PAYS FOR A DAY'S MEALS—HOW MANY WILL YOU BUY? 
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When writing to advertisers please 


mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


IT NOW 


Bowery Mission & Young Men’s Home 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Take care of these men, please feed them 
and give them a bed. | send herewith 


Address 
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mount with a double-bit, which caused | 

| |it to dance sideways with its head held | 
high. | 

We rode along the upper side to get the 

| marvelous view, and circled around to the 

lower road as the sun disappeared behind 


(Continucd jrom page 30) | 
Tell the 


Do You Make 


~ these Mistakes 


Every one should be told about Sani- 

Flush. This chemical compound takes the 

place of one of the meanest household 

chores. You never have to scrub and 

scour a toilet bowl—if you use Sani-F lush. 
Remove the untidy film which collects 

on toilet bowls all the time. Just shake a 

little Sani-Flush in the bowl at least once 

a week. It removes film, stains, smears 

and incrustations. Don’t confuse Sani- 

Flush with ordinary cleansers. Scientific 

tests prove it can’t injure 

plumbing connections or 

septic tanks. (Also effec- 

tive for cleaning out auto 

radiators.) Directions 

on can. Sold everywhere 

in two convenient sizes. 

The Hygienic Products 

Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 
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historic Eagle Cap. 
I saw more and more of Hank, and 


| liked him very much. When he saved me 
|from being run down by a frightened 


%. E arnings of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- | 
Session of Swedish Massage run as high ‘as $40 to 
$70 per week but many prefer to open their ole 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients come to those 
who qualify through our training. 
ducing alone offers rich rewards for 


Re- 
specialists. Write for Anatomy 
‘ Charts and booklet—They’re FREE. 


’ THE College of Swedish Massage 


30E.AdamsSt., Dpt.265, Chicago 


Gollott” orance 





5 ae COSMOS 


Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos is new in 
1942—for a glorious 


play of color we have 
also included Orange Flare— 
both are All-America winners. 
Early. 3 ft. 90 Seeds 10c; | 


350 Seeds 25c. Burpee Catalog Free. 


/ W. Atlee Burpee Co., 506 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia | ; 
| Hank’s rifle, and Sonny and I gathered 





Sek. NWLON Hone 


\, AND FAMOUS LONG-WEARING 
. SNAG-PROTECTED SILK HOSE 


& Thrilling news! Earn up to $22 in a week with amazing 

a4 TRU-FITNYLON eats tenner” ‘Individual Customer 

i Fit-Service.’’ Also sell famous Snag-Protected Chiffon 

* Silk Hosiery, made by patented process that resists snags 

and runs, makes hosiery wear twice as long and cuts 

im hosiery bills in half. Earn money in your spare time. time. 
“No Seven needed. Write fully oa are 

Send no money. RICAN SILK 

‘HOSIERY MILLS, Dept.Hi4-., indtanapous, ind. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


steer, I knew that I loved him. Walt, too, 
came to see me often, and openly made 
love to me, but I held him off. 


Life on the homestead seemed one long, | 


happy dream. The nights were cool and 
restful, and I usually slept all night 
through. The people, too, were very 
friendly, and I soon learned that they 


were as kind and honest as they were | 
And always a} 
swept over me} 


friendly—a fine people. 
surge of thankfulness 
when I glanced at the full, rosy cheeks of 
my little boy, and noted his healthy col- 
or; the mountain air was doing wonders 
for him. 

Late in my first summer a heavy storm 
broke over the mountains, accompanied 
by a veritable cloudburst. 
running to my cabin, and saying, “‘There’s 
not a moment to lose,” gathered up blank- 
ets and hustled me and Sonny out into the 
open. A mighty flood was sweeping down 


the canyon where the creek had been, | 


and soon my cabin was feet deep in water. 
We expected every moment to see it 
swept away, but in some way it stood. We 
found later that some big logs had ed- 
died in behind it and held it fast. 


the cabin, and found, naturally, 
things were in a mess. However with 
Hank’s help, I got the room fairly clean 
and straight again, so that Sonny and I 
still had a place to stay. 
finished, Hank took my hands in his and 
told me that he loved me. I responded 
and in another moment was in his dear 
arms. 

Meantime, I kept hearing of cattle 
thieves. Someone was stealing the ranch- 
ers’ cattle in considerable numbers. 
rather openly hinted that Hank was the 


guilty one, but I would never believe that. | 
That, however, did not improve the feel- | 


|ing between Hank and Walt. 


As I became better acquainted, I liked | 


| the people more and more. They seemed, 
too, to like me. Grandma Davis, Hank’s 


| aunt, took a great fancy to Sonny, and 


was extremely kind to me. In the fall, I 
was selected to teach the local school, 
and my financial worries were thus re- 


lieved. Hank wanted me to drop the| 
homestead and marry him at once, since | 
we would live in the big house. But I in- | 
sisted on waiting until I had proved up | 


on my homestead—about nine months. 
Life went on very pleasantly. I lived 

near the school, so did not have to board 

out. We had plenty of game, thanks to 


bushels of wild berries—strawberries, 
gooseberries, and the like. So our table 
fare was varied and appetizing It was ar- 
ranged that Sonny and I should stay four 
or five days at Grandma’s, while the 
neighbors repaired the damage to my 
place They arrived with saws, axes and 
rakes, and in one day’s time the place 
was transformed. The drift was all 


Hank came | 


After | 
the water went down, we went back into | 


that | 


After we had | 


Walt | 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention 

has enabled more than 100,000 peo- 

ple to correct their mistakes in Eng- 

lish. Only 15 minutes a day required 

to improve your speech and writing. 
persons say, 


ANY 
“Did you hear 


from him today?” 
They should say, ‘Have 
you heard from him to- 
day?” Some spell ‘cal- 
endar”’ ‘‘calender’”’ or 
“calander.”’ Still others 
say “between you and I” 
instead of “between you 
and me.” It is astonish- 
ing how often “who” is 
used for “whom,” and 
how frequently the 
simplest words are mispronounced. Few know 
whether to spell certain words with one or two 
“c's” or “m’s” or “t's,” or with “ie” of “ei.” 
Most persons use only common words—color- 
less, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their let- 
ters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 


SHERWIN CODY 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good Eng- 
lish. After countless experiments he finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in only 
15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improvement 
in five weeks than previously had been obtained 
by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves 
are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method pro- 
vides for the formation of correct habits by calling to 
your attention constantly only the mistakes you your- 
self make. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's 
course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write the 
answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct 
your work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery and work 
of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You con- 
centrate always on your own mistakes until it be- 
comes ‘‘second nature’ to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. 


Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. 


If you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion, or if you cannot instantly command the exact 
words with which to express your ideas, this new free 
book, ‘‘How You | Can Master Good English—in 15 
Minutes a Day,’ will prove a revelation to you. 
Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
No agent will call. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 302 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
302 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your new free book, ‘How You Can Master Good 
English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
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TRY THIS HEARTY GOULASH 
MADE WITH THRIFTY 


LIMA GOULASH 


jed Limas 
2 cups cooked ~ chili powder 


Dp donion 
lcan tomato sou. n 1 choppbe 
1can whole kernel rr ebopped Bell pepper 
1 1b. groun ized pan; then 


Sear meat 1n 
ir in rema 


im 
edto taste: ° 
Use more chili powde 


New zest for an old favorite! Note 
the rich, nut-like flavor of these 
big buttery Limas. A money saver! 
Two cups dried make six cups 
cooked. No waste. Fine for soups, 
salads and main dishes. Limas have 
essential vitamins, minerals. Highly 
alkaline! For finest quality, buy the 
Seaside brand. 


SOY To be sure of 
254d highest qual- 
= ity, insist upon 
Large Limas— 
Seaside Brand. 
Look for this 
25-lb. box, or 
for the name 
““Seaside’’ on 


For free recipe book, address: Department 


74, ‘Lima Association,’”’ Oxnard, California 


So say many of the 
students who take the 
fascinating Moody 
Home Study Course 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS OF PROPHECY 


Know how God’s prophecies are accurately be- 
ing fulfilled in this war torn world of today. 
See how His hand is guiding and shaping the 
destinies of mankind. This revealing course 
deals with prophecies of the past, present and 
future, and follows them through to fulfill- 
ment. So EASY and interesting you'll forget 
you’re studying. Why not send this coupon for 
further details on this inexpensive, fascinat- 
ing course? 


Dept, H-386 


O Please send FREE folder on MOUNTAIN 
PEAKS OF PROPHECY. (1 Also Prospectus 
describing all 17 Home Study Courses. 


ol DE Si ceL td la ae) 
NSTITUTE PLACE 
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cleared away. The ground was carefully | 
raked, uncovering as much grass as pos- | 
sible. The paths were swept and the| 
spring cleaned out. The trees were in- | 
duced to straighten as much as they 
could. 

My school was interesting, and the | 
children as bright and well behaved as 
any in the world. They liked me, and I 
liked them. So things moved along pleas- 
antly, and nothing unusual happened, un- 
til later, in my second summer. I acci- 
dentally stumbled on the real cattle 
thieves as they were driving off a bunch 
of stolen cattle. They were Slim and 
Lige, two hands from Rainbow End, 
Walt’s ranch, and they implicated Walt 
Hank arrested the two, disclos- 
ing that he had secretly been appointed 
Deputy Sheriff. Walt, however, escaped 


| and we never saw him again. 


So everything came out all right. At | 
Thanksgiving time, Hank and I were mar- 
ried, and had every reason to look for- 


ward to a long and happy life. 


THE ENpD 


NOTE: A new fiction serial by Mari- 
etta Carter will begin in the March issue 
of Christian Herald.) 


(Continued from page 13) 


Democracy can no longer be isolated. It 
is written that in Christ all are free, and 
in the present crisis, in this world struggle, 
all shall be free or all shall be slaves, for 
in their triumph even the bondmasters 
would be chained to the wheels of the 
juggernaut they have made. 

Then let the church be the church. 
“‘Whatsoever He sayeth unto thee do it”’ 
were the words of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. They are now and forever the high 
command of the searching soul. Let 
Christian leadership declare the truth 
without prejudice and without fear. For 
the state and for the individual citizen, 
ours is the task of strengthening moral 
and spiritual foundations. We must build 
the reserves from which men and women 
and even little children shall draw their 
spiritual supplies in days of trial and test 
that lie ahead. Each of us—the conscien- 
tious soldier, sailor and marine, as well as 
the conscientious objector — must have 
strength and courage not to be found 
within himself. Each of us must have 
guidance and the sorrowing must be com- 
forted. The nation’s sons on all her flam- 
ing fronts and those who send them forth 
cannot live by physical bread alone. The 
souls of those who bear the brunt of 
battle and its hardness must be fed. Let 
the church keep to these matters, to her 
unique ministry of mercy, of grace, of 
human recovery. The government will do 
the recruiting and do it well. 

Finally, we have lost the war, whoever 
writes the terms of the next armistice, if 
we fail to win the peace, and we shall lose 
the peace unless we proceed now to set its 
objectives and prepare its terms. The 
Atlantic Charter written by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
is in broad outline democracy’s purpose 
and goal. Here is the general statement 
of the plan and in this plan is the supreme 
opportunity of religion. Here again, let 
the church be the church and let the pulpit 
point the way and chart the road ahead. 


for Radiant 


MORNING 
FRESHNESS 


er As 
Do This Tonight! 


FE you wake up tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away 
in the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 

Thousands are drinking a cup of new, im- 
proved Ovaltine night and morning—for clear- 
eyed morning freshness and vigorous days. 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 

First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it supplies cer- 
tain food elements to replenish vitality while 
you sleep—rebuild worn-out muscle, nerve and 
body cells. High-quality proteins. Protecting 
minerals, Vitamins A, Bi, § and G, pantothenic 
acid, pyridoxine. Thus acts as an insurance 
against strength-sapping food deficiencies that 
effect more than one-third of our people today. 

So turn to new, improved Ovaltine—begin to- 
night. Get a tin today—or send for free samples. 


OVALTINE, Dept. S41-CH-13 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Send free packets of Regular and Chocolate l 
Flavored Ovaltine and interesting booklet. 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 


Le 


Perfect Sight Without Glasses 


By W. H. BATES, M.D. 

The Original and Only Book by 

the Discoverer of This Method 
This is the book chosen by Ogelthorpe University as 
one of the outstanding contributions to civilization. 

Personal Treatments that have QUICKLY HELPED 
THOUSANDS 

Over 44,000 copies sold. 326 pages—$3 Postpaid 

MILY A. BATES, Publisher 


E 
20 Park Ave., New York City - Phone: AShiand 4-653! 


BUNIONS 
STOP PAIN Quicnh! 


FREE SAMPLE 


See how quick pain stops— bunion 

gets smaller. Wear regular stioes. 

FAIRYFOOT is easy to use. Safe, 

7 harmless.On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 

Send No Money #""s {oder 
Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 


FAIRYFOOT CO., 1223 S. Wabash, Dept. 7232, Chicago, Il. 


A se 


10 3 yy No Experience—No Money Needed : 
Earn Boney showing amazing new Everyday Greeting 
Card Box Assortments. Imagine! Assortment 16 gor- 
3 A A H geous, exclusive, expensively-made cards for All Occa- 
sone arth is» Gat Wek qe 
y, Sympathy, etc. Bigger n ever—only $1.00. 
ERs ‘Your profit up to boc. Six other Assortments, includin, 
SPARE- Easter, ag | rapping, Humorous, etc. Sensational val- 
TIME ues! Also Personal Stationery. Write tor Samples— 
Send No Money! All-Occasion Assortment and Per- 
woRK sonal Stationery on approval. WALLACE BROWN, 
225 Fifth Ave., Dept. H-13, New York. 


5,000 Ss" WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 
Dept. 9S, 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, 
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@ Higley’s 1942 Commentary is better 
than ever. Its 22 outstanding features 
are indispensable to teachers and ad- 
vanced students. Based on the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons. True tothe 
whole Bible. Definitely evangelistic. 
Spiritual. Truly—a complete teacher! 
Money-back guarantee. 

320 pages, nearly 300,000 words, cloth 
bound, attractive jacket. Price: only $1 

Order from your bookseller or direct. 
Write for Big FREE catalog of ‘‘Mas- 

$1. 00 ter Line’? Sunday School Supplies- 


THE HIGLEY PRESS 


Dept. CH 


Butler, Ind. 





Is 
YOUR 
FUTURE 


rece magmatic! 


oa 
iti mr 

I 

" ' 


Ix TIMES like these, 

nobody’s future is 

certain. And yet, 

you cannot afford 

to ignore yours— 

any more than you 

can afford to cancel your insurance 
policies. 

And right now, more than 100,000 
ambitious Americans are studying 
I. C. S. Courses in 400 business and 
technical subjects—learning how to 
perform their present jobs more effi- 
ciently, and preparing for a secure, 
prosperous future after freedom’s 
final victory. 

You'll be surprised to learn how 
little it costs to complete an I. C. S. 
Course in your line of work. Mail 
this coupon for full information. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 3531, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost to me, please send full particulars about the 
course marked X: 

O Accounting 0 Advertising © Foremanship 

D Architecture 0 Aviation D High School 

0 Business Management 0 Mechanical Engineering 
0 Chemistry (1 Civil Engineering 0 Radio and Television 

0 Commercial Salesmanship 

D Diesel Engines OD Secretarial 0 Welding 
DO Electrical Engineering 0 Traffic Management 


Present Position 

Canadian residents send coupon to tie International Cor- 

respondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 

British residents send conpon to 1. C.8., 71 Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2, England, 
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eventually will be discovered by man in 
his onward progress. 


What then is so incredible in extending | 
this field to recognize a similar order in- | 


herent in the whole of life? 


It is not unreasonable. In fact, it is the | 


only reasonable theory we can hold of 
life. 
terly without order or direction to merit 


‘intelligent acceptance. 


Then we can look upon evils of all 
kinds—sickness, unhappiness, poverty, 
even war—not as a repudiation of the 
goodness and might of God but as the 
mistakes the first-grader, Man, makes in 
his ignorant use of the marvelous poten- 
tials of life. They are a measure of the 


| long way we still have to go in the attain- 
| ment of knowledge, the evolution of civili- 


zation. 
While that trail may seem discourag- 


ingly long and obscured by the mists of | 


/our present lack of greater knowledge, 


|we can at least recognize that the path | 
| does exist and must lie along a greater | 


understanding of man’s relationship to 
God—the source, the substance and ac- 
tion and order of life. 

The elements of mathematics have 
within them the correction of our mathe- 
matical mistakes. The elements of life 


| have within them the correction of our 
| human mistakes. We cannot correct either 


one by considering only the false answer 
and repudiating the existence of the truth 
and reality back of it. We can only do so 
by study and application. That is just as 
true of man and his relationship to God 
and other men as it is of arithmetic. 
Such an understanding of evil and the 


| reality of good robs evil of its omnipo- 


tence and restores ideals and faith 


| working standards of life. 


It gives prayer—which is a direct in- 


vocation of the mighty powers of life and | 


an equally direct approach to God Him- 


| self—a dignity and purpose worthy of the 


| strongest, the most inteiligent. 
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see it as the study and application of our 
spiritual mathematics. By it we can turn 
deliberately to the power, the goodness, 
the law and order which eternally underly 
all life to help us in the finite activity of 


| living. 
And we can use it with at least equal | 
If the God to whom we are pray- | 


trust. 
ing could have been so exact and depend- 
able in the sciences (which He created 


and which are only part of life), so lavish | 
and bountiful as He is in nature, why | generous income, reduces 


may we not expect at least an equal de- | 


pendability, an equal cooperation in 


meeting our needs which are the living | 


of life? 
But the first step must be to recognize 
evil for what it is. Not another mighty 


| and ruthless God, not the impotent vacil- 
| lation of a humanly conceived God, not 


the complete chaotic lack of any God at 
all, but the crude, misshapen products the 
first-grader, Man, in his ignorance in 
making with the perfect material of life. 

With such an understanding, not even 
the horrors of war can defeat us. They 
will not only stimulate our determination 
to know more of life that such evils may 
be eradicated from human experience, 
and that ordinary daily finite existence 
may take on more of the glory inherent 
in its divine potentialities. 


Anything else is too chaotic, too ut- | 


as | 


We can | 
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MUTUAL 
BENEFITS 


FOR YOU Liberal payments as 
long as you live that are safe, 
dependable and regular. 


FOR OTHERS Spiritual strength 
of America through the extension 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


Write for Booklet C. 


REV. J. EARL JACKMAN 


Board of National Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


USA 


156 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y 


~¢? STEADY INCOME 
“We 


Net a Cee 


Wheaton College Life An- 

nuity banishes worry and 

provides you (and survivor) 
an assured income for life. Explan- 
atory booklet, ‘Pleasant Tomor- 
rows,” free. Write today. 


A Life Income from 
A Living Investment 


Life’s crowning joy is help- 
ing others. Here is a way 
to make your own future 
secure while helpingworthy 
young folks get a Christian 
education. Wheaton stands 
for the historic Christian 


| faith and its students are 


active in spreading the 
Gospel. Hundreds of its 
graduates are missionaries. 
While helping prepare 
young people for Christian 
leadership, your Wheaton 
Annuity gives you steady, 


taxes, avoids loss, saves ex- 


Wheaton Students in 
pense and litigation. 


Fireside ‘‘Sing’”’ 


Mail Coupon for Free Book — 


“Pleasant Tomorrows”’ fully 
describing the advantages of 
WHEATON Annuities sent 
FREE, no obligation. Write today. 


heatott 


co tLe Se 


“CHRISTO ET Wheaton, Illinois Dept. H.22 


REGNO Eyus) 


MR. GEORGE V. KIRK, Vice-Pres. 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill., Depr. H- 22 
Without obligation, please send me 
Tomorrows” giving life-income plan. 


“Pleasant 


(Miss Mr. Mrs.) 


Address 
City. 
Your birth date 


State 


I 
1 
I 
1 
Name —_ 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 


If survivor—birth date. 
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of an adequate literature. 

The little body of German-speaking 
Evangelicals, organized somewhat along 
Methodist lines in the early 19th century 
by Jacob Albright, was quick to see the 
importance of a denominational press and 
founded its own publishing house in 1815, 
in New Berlin, Pennsylvania. 

Additional impetus came to denom- 
inational publishing with the purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory and following the 
War of 1812, as the little Republic settled 
down to grow. A great New West loomed 
as a challenge to missionary zeal. Circuit 
riders and colporteurs went forth. They 
had to have a literature. 

The Baptists got started in 1824. Luther 
Rice, come back from India, was a 
spokesman for the idea. At the little 
meeting held in Washington to organize a 
Baptist Tract Society, a number of tracts 
accidentally fell from the bell-crowned 
hat of Samuel Cornelius when he removed 
his headgear—a prophecy of the billions 
of pages of Christian truth later to pour 
from the presses of The American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

The Congregationalists, stanch reposi- 
tory of Protestantism in New England, al- 
ready had a Tract Society. In 1832, they 
organized the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, later to become the Con- 
gregational Publishing Society, today’s 
“Pilgrim Press”—like all the other denom- 
inational houses, dedicated to Christian 
education and service. 

Philip William Otterbein and Martin 
Boehm first met on Whitsunday in 1776 
in a dramatic moment when, at the close 
of Boehm’s sermon, Otterbein rushed for- 
ward and grasped Boehm in his arms, ex- 
claimed: “We are brethren!” “United 
Brethren” their followers were named; 
and fifty-eight years later they bought 
their press and type and cases and pub- 
lished the first copy of Religious Tel- 
escope, which has been issued without a 
break ever since. 

“The Presbyterians” were always ad- 

dicted to printer’s ink, various synods 
having had their tract societies for many 
years before the Presbyterian Board of 
Publications was organized in 1839. The 
Board’s headquarters building in Philadel- 
phia is named after John Witherspoon, 
the Scotch-Presbyterian educator who 
shuttled back and forth between meetings 
of the first General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Continental 
Congress, meeting down the street, in 
1789. (He was the only clergyman to sign 
the Declaration of Independence.) 
_ Space will not permit me to relate the 
interesting events in connection with the 
Organization of the Lutheran Publication 
Society (1855), now the United Lutheran 
Publication House; the Publication Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (South, 1861); the Con- 
cordia Publishing House of Missouri 
Synod Lutherans (1869); the Book Con- 
cern of the Augustana Synod Lutherans 
(1889); the Danish Lutheran Publishing 
House (1893); the Christian Board of 
Publication of the Disciples of Christ 
(1909) ; the Publishing House of the 
Nazarenes (1912); and of the publishing 
agencies of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, the Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant, and several other groups. 
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os Haaed in SING... 


MORE THAN 10,000 CHURCHES 


USE THESE INSPIRING BOOKS 


Christian Service Songs 

“The most inspirational hymn book I have ever seen,” 
wrote a pastor from Iowa, and that explains why Christian 
Service Songs is the most popular song book we have ever 
published. 312 tested songs keyed into tempo of today. 
Expensive appearance, yet low in price. Strikingly beautiful 
“stay flat” brown cloth board binding. $45 per 100, not 
postpaid, single copy 60c. In heavy bristol paper, $30 per 
100 not postpaid, 40c each. - 


Youth Hymnal 

Helps the youth of today to “BE PREPARED FOR WHAT 
TOMORROW MAY BRING”... for the defense of a 
religious stronghold, for life, for service, for a victorious 
American life. 224 pages, 34 worship programs, responsive 
readings and prayers. New waterproof binding, dark blue 
with gold letter stamping — will not smear or spot with 
moisture — may, be cleaned with a damp cloth. $45 per 
100, not postpaid, single copy 60c. 


Ministers, superintendents and committee members who are 
considering the purchase of song books... write for free sample 
copy. Feel free to write us about your music problems, 


The RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 


DEPT. CH-2, 


Phree Lillle Pemntes 


THAT GREW INTO 


WINONA LAKE, 


= Glorious CHURCH MUSIC 


@ Not so long ago the or- 
gan fund of the First Baptist 
Church, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
held only three cents. Today 
the full, rich tones of the 
Orgatron thrill worshippers. 


How the fund was built 
steadily by donations, silver 
teas, church dinners and 
music festivals could be told 
by any one of the proud 
group at left—the pastor, 
and organ committee. 

There’s an Orgatron mod- 
el for a church of practical- 
ly any size. The Orgatron’s 
low cost makes it easy to ob- 
tain funds for the purchase. 
Let us send you full details 
of the Orgatron, and copies 
of Orgatron World. 


PRICED AS LOW AS $795 


for the single manual, F.O.B. Factory. All models of the Orgatron are modestly 
priced, for instruments of such beauty and quality. (The new Model 700, with full 
electric action, is an especially surprising value; write for literature about it.) 


ORGATRON 


DIVISION OF EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 


Dept. 502 


South Haven, Michigan 
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“The finest little book about the 
Bible I have ever read,” says 
DANIEL A. POLING about 


Every Man’‘s Book 


By FRANCIS CARR STIFLER 
“What the Bible is, where it has 


gone and what it has done, how it 
may be appreciated for its true 
and immortal worth, are all with- 


$1.00 


in these backs.” 


These Shared 


His Power 
By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


Here is a gallery of brilliant 
story-portraits of the Gospel char- 
acters who found power for liv- 
Dr. 
Poteat’s comments show how this 


$1.75 


ing from the Resurrection. 


power can be found today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





FOR THESE DARK DAYS: 
The Bookful of 
Laughter and 
Happy Memories 


BIG 
FAMILY 


By Bellamy Partridge 


You remember “Country 
Lawyer”? Well, now the au- 
thor has written a_ bigger 
book full of even more side- 
splitting anecdotes—the story 
Fa- 
ther never missed a Sunday 
morning in Church, but the 
children—but you must read 
the story that takes 322 pages 
to tell. Illustrated . $2.75 


of the lawyer’s family. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE ¢ N.Y. 
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Living with Our Children, by Gertrude 
| Doederlein. (220 pp., Augsburg Publish- 
|ing House, $1.50.) This volume with its 
| accompanying art packages is, I think, the 
finest program yet prepared in the field of 
Christian education for children. It is an 
achievement of first rank. The publishers 


| should have the congratulations and thanks 
|of the entire Christian community. No 


Christian home with a child should be 
without this literature, and there should 
be no delay in getting it! When Mrs. 
Poling finished with it she said, “Why, oh 
why, didn’t we have it?” At any rate we 
shall see that our children and grandchil- 
dren have it. Beautifully illustrated, sci- 
entifically written and arranged, crowded 
with child interest on every page, here is 
something for which I offer a prayer of 
gratitude. 


Music as a Hobby, by Fred B. Barton. 
(157 pp., Harper & Brothers, $2.00.) One 
musical editor, Oscar Smith, recommends 
this volume to those who can’t carry a 
tune, and says that it will prove to anyone 
that music is a fascinating avocation. Be- 
lieve it or not “everybody can make music 
if he sets his mind to it.” Perhaps if this 
book had reached me a few years earlier 
I, too, would have been a musician! It is 
delightful reading. There are scores of 
practical suggestions for those who are as- 
sociated with children or who have the op- 
portunity to prepare home and group 
programs. 


The Sun Is My Undoing, by Marguerite 
Steen. (1176 pp., The Viking Press, 
$3.00.) A heroic novel. Here are por- 
traits on a world canvas in the manner of 
“Anthony Adverse” but with less of sex 
and more of culture. Here, too, is the rise 
of race, the clash of faiths and the eternal 


| struggle of blood and color. Historically 


| prophecy. 
| School libraries. 





| pp., Little, 
|We owe a great debt to those who can 
| write truthfully about children, not only 


the novel is authentic and the end is a 
Definitely not for Sunday 


London Pride, by Phyllis Bottome. (253 
Brown & Company, $2.00.) 


truthfully but in such manner as to fasci- 
nate a reader. Phyllis Bottome writes a 
true story and it can not fail to fascinate 
you. It is the story of seven-year-old Ben, 
and Baby Mable, of the ten-year-old twins 
and of high-heeled Flossie who finds para- 
dise in her job in a London west side shop. 
You will have trouble with your eyes, but 
you will enjoy it. Yes, even under the 
bombs London has love and laughter. 


Man’s Quest for Salvation, by Charles 
S. Braden. (274 pp., Willett, Clark and 
Company, $2.50.) The title describes it. 
The author believes that religions report 


NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


man’s quest for enduring satisfaction. His 
is a scholarly achievement. In this quest 
he gives us the concepts and techniques of 
all living religions including modern hu- 
manism. He releases a great body of in- 
formation which will enable the reader to 
engage in a study of comparative religion. 
The book does not assume to be an argu- 
ment for Christianity. 


Pied Piper, by Nevil Shute. (306 pp., 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., $2.50.) Here 
is one of the loveliest stories I have read 
in a generation and it travels through what 
is perhaps the saddest country of a genera- 
tion. An Englishman caught in France by 
the war becomes the protector and guide 
of little children, out of darkness into 
light and away from war toward peace. 
The author of “Landfall” and “Kindling” 
has done something different but equally 
beautiful. There is not a better story teller 
in our time. 


This Second War of Independence, by 
William S. Schlamm. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., $2.00.) These pages present a 
searching, unsparing examination of that 
which defeated the democracies in Europe. 
Why were the allied armies taken by sur- 
prise when Nazi military technique was 
known around the world? How was spir- 
itual disarmament accomplished? And 
there is a blueprint for the Nazi conquest 
of America that now we shall read with 
interest and concern—now “that we have 
experienced Pearl Harbor.” This Second 
War of Independence is required reading. 


Documents of the Primitive Church, by 
Charles Cutler Torrey. (309 pp., Harper 
& Brothers, $3.50.) Here is a veritable 
library of early Christian documents. 
There is a vital new evidence on the origin, 
date and use of the most significant Chris- 
tian material. Some of the conclusions 
drawn from the evidence are strikingly 
original: among them this—that the primi- 
tive Church formed a part of the Jewish 
community and had no thought of cutting 
away from Jewry, also that the four Gos- 
pels, Acts 1:1-15:35, and Revelation, are 
the documents of the stage of Christian 
origins. They were written in Aramaic. 


Lincoln—His Life in Photographs, by 
Stefan Lorant (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.00.) Perhaps the most remarkable 
fact about this remarkable book is that it 
was made by a Hungarian who has not 
been in this country more than a year. 
Included are more than 100 photographs 
of Lincoln, starting with one made in 
1846 and finishing with one taken on 
April 9th, 1865, five days before he was 
shot. Altogether there are over 400 pic- 
tures. If you can’t buy this book, get 
someone to give it to you. 
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on the German side. Alas, what a sinis- 
ter symbol of our time! Scientists meet- 
ing and students studying in the spirit of 
sharing their knowledge, and then going 
forth to use their findings for the slaugh- 
ter of their former comrades. 


Here we are, “heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ,” having received from 
our fathers the blessings of what we call 
a Christian civilization. Out of cruelty 
they evolved codes of kindness whereby 
the weak are nursed, the hungry are fed, 
the child of the humblest has at his dis- 
posal the service of the most skilled sci- 
ence. We justly pride ourselves on our 
progress in the humanities. It is a far cry 
from the cruel cross of Calvary to the 
universalized kindness of the Red Cross. 
But are we now turning the clock back? 
Are we returning to barbarism when we 
drop death bombs on innocent babies 
asleep in their homes? Are we lapsing 
back to the law of the jungle when preda- 
tory nations devour the weak? So it would 
almost seem. 

Listen, however, to Thomas Mann, the 
exiled German whose profound intellect 
and personal suffering give weight to his 
words. About two years ago Mann wrote 
in the Survey Graphic: “Outwardly we 
live in an epoch of retrograde civiliza- 
tion, wherein treaties are worthless, law- 
lessness and disloyalty are the contagious 
mode. But there is an inward spirit 
among men which has entered upon a new 
moral epoch; one of simplification, of 
humble-minded recognition of the differ- 
ence between good and evil. This is its 
way of returning to the primitive and re- 
newing its youth.” These are heartening 
words. Let us hope and pray that Mann 
is right, that out of the present calamities 
men are returning to the basic moral sim- 
plicities. “O Lord God, destroy not thy 
people and thine inheritance which Thou 
hast redeemed.” 

I hope that we have already made clear 
that we regard both our national and 
cultural inheritance as of divine origin. 
Nevertheless, we do need to maintain open 
recognition of our religious inheritance. 
In Europe the cathedrals tower above 
their towns, ever reminding men of their 
religious heritage. But here in America 
our church buildings are often dwarfed 
by the structures of business around them. 
We are therefore prone to forget that re- 
ligion cultivated the soil which sustains 
our business, our government and our 
culture. 

Sometimes I am inclined to think that 
the only way to arouse us to a conscious- 
ness of religion’s contribution is to picture 
our society with the church taken out! 

The Christ who came into the world 
nineteen centuries ago was called the Light 
of the World. He began to shed a radiance 
until all the society around came brighter 
and then men began to forget the source 
of the light. But if we should destroy the 
church which wires that Christ Light to 
the world, it would not be two generations 
until men would be crying for it again. 


_ Would that all of us, wherever we are 
Sitting, might pray together the prayer 
of Moses: “O Lord. God, destroy not Thy 
people and Thine inheritance which Thou 
hast redeemed through Thy greatness.” 
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LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN 


by Gertrude Doederlein 


A New Book for the Parent, the Teacher—for All Interested in Developing 
Christian Character in Small Children 


LIVING THANKS 





Sample pages from “‘Living With Our Children” 


Here is the answer to repeated requests from parents and teachers of small 
children for material and methods on teaching pre-school and kindergarten 
children. Prepared by a successful kindergartner in a Christian day school 
in Chicago, this book has as its aim the development of true Christian char- 


acter in the very young. 


“ 


Suggestions as to how to direct the child’s 
activities; how to develop appreciation of Bible 
stories, good pictures, books, music, poetry; how 
to cultivate an awareness of the love of God for 
him, to instill early in the child the wish and the 
need to worship through prayer, praise, and 
thanksgiving. 


Cloth bound, $1.50 


. the finest program yet prepared in the field of 
Christian Education for children. 
of first rank. .. . No Christian home with a child should 
be without this literature.” 


It is an achievement 


DANIEL A. POLING 


“Just the thing for a mother who has to keep yonugsters 
busy between times, and for the Sunday School teacher 
who teaches the beginners’ class. Given this set of papers, 
with colored pencils, or paints, scissors and paste, and the 
supervision of a helpful and understanding grownup who 
will not interfere but direct from the sidelines, this work 
should be helpful and highly instructive.” 


ANGELO PATRI 


ART PACKETS FOR “LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN” 


Two art packets supplement the book, each containing over 150 drawings to color, 
cut, or to use as patterns. The whole family will be delighted with the contents of these 


packets. May be ordered separately. 


Order as Packet No. 1 and Packet No. 2 


Price, 50c each 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Book Department 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


supplied; Also family and town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 
guages. Send us your list of wants—no obliga- 
tion. We report promptly. Lowest prices. 


(Religious Books a Specialty) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept.419,New York City 
(We also Buy Old Books and Magazines) 


ANY 







BOOK IN PRINT! 
Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard 
authors, new books, popular editions, fiction, ref- 
erence, medical, mechanical, children’s books, etc. 


—all at guaranteed savings. Send card now for 
Clarkson’s 1942 Catalog. 


FRE Write for our great illustrated book cata- 
log. A short coursein literature. The buying 
guide of 300,000 book lovers. The selection of a 


metropolitan book store brought to your home. 

FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. CH 42, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


-Christian Greeting Cards 


For Sale or for Personal Use 


Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer to the sick 
and sorrowing, birthday, Easter, ete., many with Bible 
Texts—in great variety of artistic settings—the type of 
Greetings Christian people are looking for. Cards that 
are different—not found in stores—Boxed and Unboxed 
—good profit—No investment necessary. Catalog and 
Sales Plan on request. 


Ine. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, 
264 Laurel St. Dept. H 





High School Course 


ELM ewe Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
business and industry and socially. n't be handicapped all = 
life. Be a High School graduate. 

Bulletin on request. No obligation. 


merican School, Dpt. H-225, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 
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tart your training now. 
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AY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


You can be sure your Sunday School lessons 
and supplies are True-to-the-Bible when you 
standardize on STANDARD... everything 
built squarely on the Bible as the Revealed 
Word of God and nothing clse! 

Write for Free Prospectus, Catalogue and 
Samples of Standard Sunday School lessons 
closely graded or International Uniform, for 
various age groups. Give name, address, 
church and department in which you are 
interested. No cost, no obligation. Address 
Dept. CH-2. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


STH & CUTTER STS C'NC:NNATI, OHIO 


EASILY STAGED 


oe men and women, boys and girls, 
ubs. hools, colle ges, churches. 





- raising, and, juss or 
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NOW Ready (nnse® 


After Years of "ee copy 
Planning and Riecaaeel 


Buy new song books only 
when you have seen this great 
and welcome aid in winning 
souls. Send for sample copy of 


TABERNACLE HYMNS 
NUMBER FOUR 


new and superior—see how it 
meets your needs. Practical, all- 
purpose book of strong evangel- 
ical appeal and deep spiritual 
power. Will inspire flaming 
zeal and prayerful service. 
Contains more heart-warming, 
life-changing songs; stronger, 
timelier responsive readings; 
more complete Topical Index— 
91 headings. 


Mail Coupon 


Waterproof cloth covers, strongly bound. In- 
troductory price, not prepaid, $55.00 a 100. 
Sample copy on request. Mail coupon NOW. 


TABERNACLE 


PuBLisHinc COMPANY 


344-B2 North Waller Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Tabernacle Publishing Company 
344-B2 North Waller Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE sample of 
your beautiful new 352-page song _ book, 
**Tabernacle Hymns Number Four’’. 
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Official Title 


Address 
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be resolute. Brighter hours and greater 
blessings lie ahead. 


Keep us, O Father, uncomplaining and 
patient in the day of trial, assured that 
our welfare is Thy concern, Through 
Christ Jesus, Amen. 


| MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16 | 


LIFE’S IMPERMANENCE 
HAVE WE NO CONTINUING 
READ HEBREWS 13:7-14 


“HERE crry.” 


‘Tue globe moves so imperceptibly on 
its axis, and in its course around the 
sun, that we do not detect any move- 
ment. Yet by the time these few lines 
are read, we will be half a mile east of 
where we were when we began them. 
During that time, brief as it is, the earth 
will have turned half a mile, and traveled 
nearly thirty miles in its orbit. And life 
is moving rapidly on. Time waits for no 
man. Opportunities do not. We are liv- 
ing not for time, but eternity depends 
on time. Make every day tell for God 
and goodness. 


Nerve us to spend ourselves only for 
the things which abide, that we may ful- 
fl Thy will concerning us. For Jesus’ 
sake, Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 I 


THE DIVINE INDIFFERENCE? 
“THE LORD IS NOT SLACK.” 
READ II PETER 3:8-14 


Prorie are wondering just why these 
days of turmoil are permitted, and why 
man can work evil in the world—God’s 
world—without the Divine intervention. 
Felice de Harvath supplies the answer. 
“This day of hate, this passing tragic 
play will end. Strange power of God! 
Man may at his volition make or break 
the plan, until he thinks himself more 
God than man; then suddenly—the 
blow! Beyond a certain point he cannot 
| go, but finds the everlasting hills of God 
| across his way. Beyond the transient 
darkness of the night, the cross still 
| glows with steadfast, holy light.” 


Give us that faith in Thyself, O God, 
which shall silence every doubt, and 
nerve us to do Thy will. 
Jesus, Amen, 


{ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 1 


CHASTENING? 
. WHOM GOD CORRECTETH.” 
READ JOB 5:7-18 


“HAPPY 


Cuar.es DICKENS depicts a 
strange character named Squeers. He is 
| a schoolmaster, as ignorant as he is 
brutal. His method of teaching was to 
flog a boy who did not know his lessons, 
and to enforce knowledge by labor. For 
| example, he would say in his English 
| class, “‘Bot-tin-ney—that is botany, a 
| knowledge of plants.” And the boys 
would be sent out to weed the garden to 
fix the idea in their minds. Do we think 
God’s ways are like that? When the 
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Thousands Relieve 
Constipation, with 
Ease for Stomach, too 


When constipation brings on acid indiges- 
tion, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, 
coated tongue, sour taste and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “‘crying the blues’”’ because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin. 
See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
so comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna at your druggist today. Try 
one laxative combined with Syrup Pepsin for 


ease to your stomach, too. 
s e 
Quit Using Tobacco! 
Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed or money refunded. 
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THE NEWELL COMPANY 
138 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


COMFORT and SECURITY 
FROM a LIFE INCOME 


An annuity with the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church enables you to make 
a gift to missionary work and re- 
ceive a life income for yourself. 


FOR YOU: 
A guaranteed income that is un- 
changeable, safe and dependable. 
FOR OTHERS: 


A share in bringing the Gospel 
of Christ unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 


Write for Booklet CH 


= \BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of your annuity 
booklet “Living Gifts” 
Name 
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Date of Birth 


An unbroken record of 65 years of continuous payments 
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writer of Hebrews speaks of chastening, 
that does not mean chastisement. It is 
discipline, instruction, education. Learn 
—lean—love thy God. 


O Father, all Thy dealings with us are 
in wisdom and love. Help us to follow 
where our Saviour leads, trusting Thee 
fully. Amen. 


¥ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 | 


KILLING TIME 
“BUYING UP THE OPPORTUNITY.” 
READ EPHESIANS 5:6-15 


Tue worst kind of murder is killing 
time. People who do nothing but that 
merit the strongest condemnation. Life 
is made up of time, and time is the raw 
material which can be transformed into 
something of worth and enduring beauty. 
If we have plenty of leisure, we should 
use it for the relief of some burdened 
life, the gladdening of some shadowed 
soul. If leisure is limited, then the most 
must be made of it. But why only 
leisure? Christ filled every day and 
hour with high and noble effort. Should 
we do less? 


Because like sands in the hourglass, 
life slips by irrevocably, help us, O God, 
to live for Thee. By Christ Jesus, Amen. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20 | 


GOD’S ADAPTABLE GRACE 
“GOD IS ABLE TO MAKE ALL GRACE 
ABOUND.” 

READ II CORINTHIANS 9:1-11 


One of those witty persons, who de- 
lights in asking difficult questions, in- 
quires, “What is it that grows smaller 
when you add to it, and yet becomes 
larger when you add nothing?” A mo- 
ment’s thought yields the solution. Of 
course, he means a hole in a stocking. 
But has not that a deeper meaning? Our 
sins and worries are just the same. Add 
to them the reassuring grace of Christ, 
and invariably they become smaller. 
Leave them without praying about them, 
and how great they become. Let never 
a day pass without seeking pardon and 
cleansing, and the replenishment of grace 
in the soul. 


We praise Thee, O God, that Thou 
hast provided for all our needs. Move 
us to avail ourselves of Thy grace. 
Through Jesus, Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21 } 


PLAY YOUR PART 
“REDEEMING THE TIME.” 
READ EPHESIANS 5:6-16 





Tuts thought comes from David Starr 
Jordan. “Today is your day and mine; 
the only day we have, the day in which 
we play our part. What our part may 
signify in the great whole we may not 
understand; but we are here to play it, 
and now is our time. This we know: it 
is a part of action, not whining. It is a 
part of love, not cynicism. It is for us 
to express love in terms of human help- 
fulness.” We have our place in God’s 
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«> YOURSELF 
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_ VERY FIRST TRY 


Even if you've mever made crepe paper flowers 
before, you'll be amazed how easy it is to enjoy 
this fascinating popular hobby. A snip of your 
scissors starts you. So simple to brighten your home 
—delight your friends with bouquets that last! In- 
expensive, too, with Dennison Very Best Crepe 
Paper. 48 colors ... at stores everywhere. 


IT’S FUN TO DECORATE WITH 


Dewnwioow VERY BEST CREPE 


Inexpensive, colortul, easy-to-use for children’s 
parties, onniversaries, showers, schoo! dances, 
plays, church and club functions. 

Ask for Dennison Crepe Paper. “ 
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A loose leaf that’s a lost leaf 

Is the last leaf that you'll lose. 

After this, gummed reinforce- 
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Happy! I had ugly hair . .. was unloved . "i. 


couraged. Tried many different products . . . even 
razors. Nothing was satiiouhers. Than I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, “How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem”’, explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 165, Chicago, 


Sufferers Should 
Know these Facts 


Here is good news. A new 122-page, 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles, Fistula 
and other related rectal and colon ail- 
ments—will be sent free. It may save 
you much suffering, as well as time and 
money. Write today—naming ailments 
—to The McCleary Clinic, 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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238 Elms | 


great plan. Every day may be rich in 
high achievement. 


Believing that there is some task, some 
place, meant especially for us, help us, 
O God, to be faithful and diligent. 
Through Christ, Amen. 


| SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22. | 


FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY 
“HE THAT IS FIRST IN HIS OWN CAUSE.” 
READ PROVERBS 18:10-21 


Tarovcuout this land, and through 
the civilized world where liberty still is 
held sacred, the name of Washington is 
honored. Truly, he was first in war, 
first in peace, and still is first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. The reason of 
his power? He feared God, and there- 
fore feared no man. He loved God and 
right, and therefore loved his fellowmen, 
and their highest good. He expressed his 
love, not in high-sounding phrases or 
ecstatic outbursts, but in actual, down- 
right effort. How much do we love 
Christ and our, country, measured by 
that standard? 


For this fair, free land, for the privi- 
leges secured by others’ sacrifice, we 
thank Thee, O God. Make us worthy of 
our heritage. Amen. 


| MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 | 


THE WILL TO IMPROVE 
“WILT THOU BE MADE WHOLE?” 
READ JOHN 5:1-9 


Tue impotent man at Bethesda sug- 
gests that most of us might be much 
better—and better off—if only we had 
the will. “Don’t waste your time just 
envying the man bigger than you. If 
you'll make up your mind to work, you'll 
doubtless get there too. He once was at 
the bottom; then no one envied him. 
So keep your eye upon life’s tasks, and 
work with cheery vim.” Materially and 
spiritually that is good advice. Let us 
make up our minds that God desires the 
best for us—and expects the best from 
us. 


Help us, O divine Father, to help our- 
selves. So shall we not fail of Thy grace, 
nor disappoint Thee. Through Christ, 
Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 } 


WE SEE WHAT WE LOOK FOR 
“WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE PURE . 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:4-9 


Ax ARTIST was painting on the 
banks of a river when the inevitable 
small boy came along. He looked at the 
picture. Then in reply to the artist’s 
question, he said, “I don’t like it much. 
There’s too much mud in it.” “That’s 
all right,’ came the answer. “You see 
the mud in the picture. There’s lots of 
it. But I see the beautiful colors and 
contrasts, the beautiful harmonies, and 
the light as against the dark.” That boy 
was Lincoln Steffens, and later com- 
menting on that, he said, “Mud or beau- 
ty—which do we look for as we journey 
through life?” What do we see? 
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Holy Father, help us ever to see the 
glorious things in life, and the best in all 
people. Through Christ, Amen. 


! WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


THE SEEING EYE 
“T WILL GUIDE THEE WITH MINE 
READ PSALM 32 

















these troubled times 
:GUARD YOUR SAVIN 
~.eeby placing themrin 


MOODY ANNUITIES 


“But lay up for yourselves treasures in ‘heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal.” 


Matthew 6:20 


EYE.” 


Tuose amazing dogs which guide the 
blind along our city streets suggest 
something else. The promise given 
through the Psalmist is that God will 
guide us by His fatherly glance. The 
thought that His eyes are upon us will 
help us to keep us true in temptation, 
will nerve us to brave striving when we 
are discouraged, will bring reassurance 
and strength at all times. So let this 
cheer the heart. Nothing can happen to 
us without our Father’s knowledge. Not 
one of us is forgotten before Him. Our 
happiness and welfare are His purpose. 
Co-operate! 


My Moody Bible Institute Annuities enable me 
to help in the winning of souls, and obey the 


above command. (Miss) O. M. W. 


You too can help in the winning of 
souls and “lay up for yourself 
treasures in heaven.” Our in- 
teresting free booklet, Dou- 
BLE DIVIDENDS, written 





















} in simple language, 
Through Thine all-sufficient grace, explains HOW! 
may we realize that Thou dost regard us t Ol te aatihel 
with a Father’s eye. Gird us to do our ' , i 
best today. Amen 1 PON Se ee ee ' 
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Warcu is the road to true satisfac- 
tion? “He longed to find the path to 
fame; but not a highway bore that name. 
He never thought that fame might lurk 
along the dreary path called Work. He 
never thought to go and see what marked 
the road called Industry. Because it 
seemed so rough and high, he passed the 
road to Service by. Yet had he taken 
either way he might have come to fame 
some day.” To that let us add that 
Christ’s commendation, “Well done!”’, 
is the highest title to fame that the hu- 
man soul can know. And that is fame 
which endures. 


PPR ROU a oe 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
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Inspire us, O gracious Father, to fol- 


ta Ae 


low the example of our Saviour. So shall 


life be truly great. Amen. org LIVING O74 
[_Faubay, Fepruary 77] UROL Ae 


STEPS IN THE WAY OF SALVATION a Says Al Williams 
“THY FAITH HATH SAVED THEE.” | arelationally Known Conditioner 


Te you out of condition? - run 
READ MARK 10:46-52 
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Bartimazus was blind; that was 
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to perfect your singing voice 
right in your own home. Use 
this NEW METHOD devel-. 
oped by one of the World’s outstanding instructors. 
Hundreds of teachers, and professional singers have 
paid Dr. Granville large sums for personal instruc- 
tion. This same experience is now available to you 
at a fraction of this cost. 


You HEAR the Lessons 


Written lessons alone cannot teach you to sing. You need 
the example of VOICE. You need to HEAR as well as SEE. 
This amazing new method brings you BOTH. Dr. Granville 
has recorde (on the most modern phonograph records) 
his personal instruction, the same method that has helped 
so many singers to success. This includes the RIGHT WAY 
and the wrong way for comparison. You learn by example. 
You actually sing to expert piano accompaniment and to 
the accompaniment played by the famous Columbia Or- 
chestra (special recordings). ALL of these records are in- 
cluded without a cent of extra cost; instruction, music, 


examples of singing and all. No piano needed. Nothing 
extra to buy. es 
Brand New Method 


This course was originated by Dr. Granville, it is fully 
copyrighted and protected. Not available elsewhere. You 
will marvel at the EASE with which you can understand, 
at the amazing improvement in YOUR voice in a short 
time. Even professional singers who have had long and ex- 
pensive training. profit tremendously by this course. 


Save Money—Sing Better 


Whether you are just a beginner or 
have taken a lot of singing lessons, 
Dr. Granville can help you. He shows 
you how to correct voice faults, how 
to improve TONE AND VOLUME; and 
by this new method you can have a 
lesson in your own home as often as 
you wish for just a few cents a day! 

If you want to SING BETTER write 
Dr. Granville NOW for complete de- 
tails—there is no cost or obligation. 
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Granville School of Voice” 





Or. Charlies Norman 
Granville 


Dept. 218. 100 E. Ohio Chicago 





Please send me FREE and postpaid complete details of 
your NEW Singing Course. 

(State if you have a phonograph.......... ) 

Name 

Address ——$—$ —_—__ 
City State 
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Relieves 


STUFFY 
NOSTRILS 


@ You've won half the battle against cold 
discomforts if you can open those stuffy 
nostrils and breathe through your nose 
without thatsmothery feeling. If your nos- 
trils are clogged up, insert Mentholatum. 
Note how effectively it eases your breath- 
ing and relieves the sneezing, sniffling, 
soreness, swelling, and redness. With all 
these annoyances checked, you can go 
about your activities in comfort. Jars or 
tubes, 30c. For generous free trial size 
write Mentholatum Company, 

186 Harlan Building, Wilming- 

ton, Delaware. 
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All exquisite for bouquets, all easy 
to grow. To enjoy in your own gar- 
den you may have all 5 Packets, 35 
to 50 seeds of each, postpaid for 10c. 


Marigolds with Odorless Foliage 

“\F Lovely large flowers--all best types: 

b 4 Oo om mma ens ,chrysanthemum- 

~ A lowered, collarette, etc.--primrose, 

WF Nas oT 2 yellow, orange and gold. 2 to 2% ft. 
Yellow and Orange Cosmos 

Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos, new in 1942, 

and Orange Flare, for a bright play 

of color. All-America winners. 3 ft. 

Sunshine Gaillardia 
Giant, colorful ,double blooms on long 


stems for cutting--gay hues of red 
and yellow, many bi-colored. 2ft. tall. 


David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
Strikingly different! Immense, over 
© 5-in. across; shaggy, chrysanthemum- 
like. Rare new colors, apricot, cream, 
buff, salmon, peach, rose, etc. 3 ft. 
Blue and White Scabiosa 
Soft azure-blue and pure white, for 
dainty bouquets and lovely gardens. 
All-America winners, 2 ft. tall. 
ALL & PKTS.,1 OF EACH, FOR10c 
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Seed Catalog FREE 
All the best flowers and vegetables ine 
cluding Burpee’s Celtuce, the new veg- 
etable sensation--over 200 pictured in fy 
natural color. The leading American Seed R 
Catalog. Haveagardenthis year--flowers 
for beauty, vegetables for food. 


W-AtleeBurpeeCo. 
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| Same way. 


| was on his knees in prayer. 
| has come through the declaration of truth 
| by some minister or missionary. 
| generation, when so many young people 
| have attended summer conferences in the 
| beauty of nature’s haunts, the call of God 
| has found its setting in a sunset by a lake, 





{ SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28 I 


KEEPING ON KEEPING ON 
“YOUR LABOR IS NOT IN VAIN.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 15:51-58 


The observant man says, “The people 
who keep on sawing wood in all kinds of 
weather are the ones who have the big- 
gest woodpile at the end of the season.” 
But that applies to more than sawing 
wood. What of those who sow beside all 
waters? Or those who crown every day 
with some kindly deed, even a cup of 
cold water for Christ’s sake? Or those 
who travel life’s road with a happy 
smile, a cheering word, a helping hand 
for their fellow travelers? That is one 
way in which the Christian makes his 
calling and election sure, and witnesses 
for Christ. 


Move our hearts to more generous 
service, inspired by Thy love, O Saviour. 
So shall we magnify Thee. Amen, | 


COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D. D. 


FEBRUARY 1 
How Does Jesus Call His Followers Today? 





HERE is no uncertainty about the na- 
ture of a call to serve one’s country. 


_A million young men testify to the busi- 


nesslike methods employed in the opera- 
tions of selective service. Millions more 
change their activities and schedules to | 
meet the exactions of civilian defense. | 
The government calls in unmistakable | 
terms, and the citizen who does not re-| 
spond is in immediate difficulty. Every- | 
body knows about the call of the nation. | 

God’s call is even more important. But | 
to many people it is much more difficult, | 
because to them it is so indefinite. For 
one thing, it does not always come in the | 
The Apostle Paul had a vision 
on the Damascus road, but that was prob- 
ably never afterward duplicated. Many a | 
person had heard (or sensed) a call as he | 
To others it 


In our 


or in the quiet of a mountain hike. 
Thus the call of Christ becomes a pow- 


|erful reality, but to comprehend it one 


needs to be full of purpose and faith, pay- 
ing attention to what goes on around him. 
Even if Jesus does not come to our sea- 
shore, and in physical presence call out to 


|an Andrew, a James, or a John, He still 


summons workers to the multitude of 
tasks open in the world. 

The call of four disciples by Jesus 
(Luke 5:1-11) brings out in bold relief the 
likeness between the fisherman’s trade and 
that of one who brings other men to know 
Christ. Simon Peter was told by Jesus, 
“From now on you will be a fisher of 
men,” or “You will take men alive.” This 
latter expression is useful at two points: 
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ASTHMA 


"run FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasp- 
ing. wheezing—write quick for daring FREE TRIAL 
OFFER of amazing relief. Inquiries from so-called ‘‘hope- 
less’’ cases especially invited. Write. 
936-C State Life — 0 
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UN’S BARGAIN LOG. 
Leading breeds, sexed or not cao 0 “ee ented 
chicks, also. BLOODTESTED, Mo. Aggroved. Also 
podigreo-eired matings. Easy Purchase Plan. Prompt 

rvice. Write today for FREE CATALOG, low prices. 
Calhoun’s Poultry Farm, Box 104, Montrose, Mo. 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gum- 
my, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks 
‘“‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 





MAKE $5.00 
FOR YOURSELF 


Or $10—or $15 or more! There is 
no limit to the amount you can earn 
in your spare time through CHrIsTIAN 
HeRALD’s easy Money Making Plan. 
One woman made $14 in her first day’s 
effort—thousands of others all over the 
country regularly use this simple, pleas- 
ant way of adding extra dollars to 
their income. 


You can, too. There is no previous 
experience needed, no expense to you— 
You can work the plan any time you 
have an hour or two to spare—or you 
can make it a full time job. 


Want to know more about it? Just 
clip and mail the coupon below at 
once for full particulars. 


———— — — Use This Coupon 
Desk F-42 

Christian Herald 

419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Let me know all about your easy Money 
Making Plan right away. 
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(1) It may mean, “You will catch men 
while they are alive and active, and there- 
fore valuable”; (2) It may mean, “The 
purpose of a fisherman is to catch fish so 
that they may die, and become valuable; 
as you catch men you shall do it so that 
they may live.” 


FEBRUARY 8 
“The Sympathizing Jesus” 


HERE is always some excitement when 

Jesus is present. It is not hilarity nor 
rioting, but people moving beyond their 
usual quiet routines, and seeing and hear- 
ing new things. 

What a day that was, when Jesus first 
came to Capernaum (Mark 1:21-34)! As 
we read we find ourselves thinking about 
a Jewish synagogue, a man with a strange 
and serious illness, a Christ speaking with 
authority, and unclean spirits put to rout. 
Before we catch our breath we discover 
the healing hand of Jesus upon a woman 
burning up with fever. Then, brought to- 
gether by some strange attraction, came 
many others to the Healer, and not one 
was turned aside. Jesus earned a new 
name that day—Friend of everyone in 
need. 

1. The man with “unclean spirits” is 
with us today. He is not so much de- 
mented, or epileptic, as he is worldly- 
minded, pleasure-mad, grasping for gold, 
striving for power, worshiping pagan gods. 
Too many of us have this “unclean spirit” 
in one or more of his many forms, and we 
need the calming Christ, saying, “Take it 
easy, now; live a simpler life.” 

2. So also the woman consumed with 
fever is typical of many. A fever is the 
body’s strong protest against the presence 
of some ill which disturbs the blood, the 
tissues, and the natural functions of the 
organs. This description may refer to any 
number of ailments and _ distractions, 
well-known to all of us. Worries, unhappy 
associations, unworthy employment, pov- 
erty, and debasing habits are some of 
them. While they are here we cannot be 
ourselves. The important thing to note is 
that a divine Helper is ever ready to do 
His full part in healing these fevers of 
the mind and soul. 

A third lesson from Jesus’ day in 
Capernaum is that the many people in dis- 
tress are representative of all the needs of 
humanity. We should be glad to be alive 
in the day when the Christian faith has 
expanded to the point where every con- 
cern of mankind is viewed as within the 
scope of the gospel of Christ. 


FEBRUARY 15 
Discovering the Healing Touch 


VERYBODY admires the person who 
overcomes difficulties, and finds a way 
to accomplish what seems to be impos- 
sible. Henry Martyn, for instance, who, 
early in the nineteenth century, put aside 
great chances for fame and a ‘happy mar- 
tiage in order that he might go, first to 
India, then to Persia. In feeble health he 
translated the New Testament into Hin- 
dustani, and later into the language of 
Persia. He became a friend to tens of 
thousands, so that since his death at thir- 
ty-one his influence has lived on for more 
than a century. 
That is one of the lessons to be learned 
(Continued on page 72) 
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WHEATON COLLEGE 


DEVOTIONAL 
HYMNS 


“The best collection of hymns we 
ever used,” says one pastor. Thou- 
sands of churches echo this senti- 
ment. Buy no song book until you 
have seen and examined a free 
sample copy. Mail coupon today. 


Has 7 Quality Features 
Found Only in Hymnbooks 
Costing 50% More 


1. Optional Binding Colors. 
2. Extra Large Music Plates. 
8. Lacquered Cloth Binding. 
4. Heavy Binder’s - Board 


Covers. 


6. Abundant Scripture Read- 


ings. 


6. Complete Orchestration. 
7. Round and Shaped Notes, 


Complete Musical Library 
Hymns, songs, choruses, solos, duets— 
rich especially in numbers for children 
Completely indexed; 


and young people. 
topical groupings 
include: Atone- 
ment, Bible, 
Cross, Promises, 
Second Coming 
and Soul- Win- 
ning. 

Beautifully bound in 
vellum lacquered 
cloth; gold stamping 
tarnish proof; round 
and shaped notes; 


completely or- 
chestrated. 


WRITE TODAY, 


Hope 
PUBLISHING 
ComPANY 


5705-B2 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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spiritual need, every service requirement 










































If your church 
needs new hymnals, 
accept this offer. 


FREE 


sample copy to all 
qualified readers filling 
out coupon below. 
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HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5705-B2 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of “Devotional 
Hymns” in return for information I am giving you below. 
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Edited by PAUL MAYNARD 


Need a Family Bible? 


Moncks Corner, South Carolina 


Dear Editor: 

I have one large (pulpit size) family 
Bible that I would gladly give to some 
poor church. 

It has seen use but is in perfect condi- 


tion. 
Alma E. Crick 


Those interested may write direct- 
ly to reader Crick at the above ad- 
dress. 


Motion Pictures Again 


Berwick, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Since I am on the subject, I will speak 
my piece. I like motion picture magazines 
and I like religious ones but do not like to 
see the latter turn into the former. Isn’t 
that department out of place, especially 
with some of the pictures selected? Just 
my opinion but still I have a right to it. 

Mrs. Hattie Reagan 


North Rose, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Letters from subscribers and former 
subscribers asking for cancellation because 
of your Movie Comments and _ secular 
articles and because of the alleged im- 
modesty of the reproduction of one of the 
religious paintings move me to add my 
comment. 

I feel that you have one of the finest 
magazines, religious or otherwise, in the 
business. I would hate to miss an issue, and 
it is only recently, within a year or two, 
that I got hold of one of your copies and 
realized that you had made such an im- 
provement in your paper. 

You are absolutely right in endeavoring 
to maintain a well-rounded publication, 
and to others than those most narrow- 
minded, you have lost none of its spiritual 
tone in so doing. Your missionary articles 
and those dealing with the Bowery Mission 
should open the eyes of those who must 
have Scripture on every page, to the great 
need existing today for practical Christian- 
ity and home missionary work. 

Approvingly yours, 
J. W. Valentine 


Lo! The poor editor. 


An Excellent Letter 


Carlisle, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

In these days of chaos and mechanized 
living, it is refreshing to read the story 
“Homemaking a Profession.” 

' Home—love—parents—children—what 
do these words mean to the average indi- 
vidual? To some of us, they bring memo- 
ries which are priceless, and many of the 
loveliest pictures hanging in the heart’s 
gallery are of those we have loved and 
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lost awhile—all centering about home, and 
the old-fashioned homemaking mother. 
Every woman desires to be attractive— 
to look and be her best, and I, for one, do 
not minimize the desire for beauty, yet 
charm of character, and the soul of a good 
woman are more to be desired than skin 
you love to touch. 
Nora Zrig Day 


We are delighted to print this let- 
ter not only because it is beautifully 
written but also because it is exactly 
the type of letter that we think the 
readers of his page like best; it is 
short, deals with a specific article 
and adds something to the thought 
of that article. 


Three Very Old Friends 


Tiskilwa, IIl. 


Dear Editor: 

At the eighty-eighth birthday anniver- 
sary of a friend, another friend who is 
eighty-seven read the poem “Johnny and 
the Ministry.” We did not interpret it as 
I. M. Moyer has in the November, 1941, 
issue of Christian Herald. To us, the poem 
was int2nded to depict a good husky boy, 
with a boy’s appetite, and not: “‘A carica- 
ture on the ministry.” It afforded some 
merriment as presented by the reader. A 
hearty laugh helps all of us enjoy the read- 
ing if it does not hurt the feelings of an- 


other. 
Hettie S. Whittaker 


Watertown, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

You might be interested to know that 
Mrs. Sarah J. Mereand, Route 1, Water- 
town, New York, is probably one of your 
oldest subscribers. She was ninety-eight 
years of age last October 20th. Every 
month when it is time for Christian Herald 
to come she watches the mail eagerly and 
reads it from cover to cover and often tells 
us about some of the articles in it. 

Mrs. Richard L. Mereand 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 

Just eleven days before she would have 
been one hundred years of age, Mrs. Mary 
Eaton Ewing, St. Helens, Oregon, who has 
been a subscriber to Christian Herald for 
a number of years, died May 23rd last, at 
the home of her daughters, Mrs. Fannie 
Ewing Coxe and Mrs. Mary Ewing Zim- 
merman. She was able to read Christian 
Herald up to nearly her ninety-ninth birth- 
day anniversary, and later looked forward 
to its coming to be read to her. Mrs. Ewing 
was born in Evansville, Indiana, daughter 
of Thomas and Mary Clark Eaton, pioneers 
of that city who had come there from 
Boston in 1836. 

Chas. M. Krebs. 


For a long life—read Christian 
Herald. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Dear Editor: 

“Uncle Bob” kindly asks your coopera 
tion. 

In an effort to do my part in the best 
and lasting interests for humanity, present 
and future generations. 

Here is my plan and each of you may do 
a very important and worthwhile part. 


Each person owning a plot of ground 
any size, please plant one or more useful 
fruit or nut-bearing trees thereon. Re- 
member those fruit or nut trees you now 
derive fruit or nuts from were planted 
for you by our ancestors. You should help 
carry on this fine work. Therefore you owe 
as a sacred duty to “go and do likewise.” 


Each person not owning a plot of ground 
of any size may do their part by buying 
one or more fruit or nut-bearing trees and 
give to those that do own a plot of ground 
but are not in a position to buy fruit or 
nut-bearing trees for planting. 

That would be a noble gesture, and pro- 
viding useful food. 


I have done just that many times and I 
would like to see good useful fruit and nut- 
bearing trees on every and each plot of 
ground over the entire area of these United 
States of North America. I can not do it 
all by myself. 

Those trees will produce fruits and nuts, 
beautiful blossoms, shade and haven for 
birds to build their nests, rear their young, 
and warble their sweet notes of thanks 
to you! 


Please may I ask you to help make that 
a reality? 
R. O. Balsley 
P.S. This is a free will gesture. I hold 
no connections with any Nurserymen. 
Uncle Bob 


This seems like a very practical 
variation of “God’s Acre.” 


Any Used Postage Stamps? 


P.O., Box 1388, Tucson, Arizona 
Dear Editor: 

Here in the desert of Arizona in the 
mountains and in remote places all through 
this large state, I try to place the Gospel 
where it is needed. Christian Herald has 
been placed in prisons, prison road camps, 
jails, army camps, migrant cotton camps, 
in the rooms of many who come here from 
every state in the Union suffering from 
tuberculosis, many times bedfast, and in 
remote places in the desert. To support this 
work we have taken up the saving of used 
postage stamps, the sale of which will fur- 
nish the Bibles and supplies (gasoline and 
oil) needed in the work. Twice you have 
given us a piece in your very valuable 
paper. Can you give us one more and ask 
your readers to forward us any used postage 
stamps they may have or will save for us? 

O. L. Smith. 


Note: Because the War has disrupted the 
Postal Service, the Stamp Department will 
be discontinued for the duration. 


OUR COVER 


The cover is a color-photograph of 
the unfinished Mt. Rushmore Memorial 
in the Black Hills, South Dakota. Carved 


out of stone in giant proportions are the 
heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The late Gut- 


zon Borglum is the sculpto Photo by 


Reyner. 
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THE CURE 








IS FAITH IN GOD 


T COULD not have been the light of 
| the Mission‘s sign that brought him 

to our door—for he was blind. The 
singing in the Mission’s Chapel could 
not have reached him for he was deaf; 
he could not have asked the way for he 
had no voice. But somehow they 
reached the Bowery Mission, these two: 
the one who could not see and the one 
who could not hear or speak. 

He who could not see wanted a bed 
for the night for he was on his way far- 
ther North where some kind soul had 
offered him a home. All are kind to 
the blind—on the busiest corner of a 
bustling city where time seems far too 
precious, the blind man will always find 
someone to carefully guide him over the 
way. 

Right behind him travels one in 
far greater need of help and guidance 
yet no one gives him heed nor stops to 
hear his story. Shabby, gaunt with hun- 
ger and weary of soul he wants no 
charity; give him a job—a way of earn- 
ing a living and you have made a new 
man. 

It is not hard to get sympathy and 
understanding for the blind and the 
halt and yet what shall we say of the 
man who loses his identity in drunken- 
ness? Is he not blind and halt? Sick 
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spiritually and physically? Surely no 
one in his right mind could wish to 
spend his life this way. Crime and dis- 
ease, are they not one? 

And the cure is faith: faith in God 
and self. 

It was ever Christ’s way to be with 
the poor in body and soul; were He on 
earth today, we would find Him on such 
streets as the Bowery—and a drunkard 
would be the first to want to touch His 
healing hand. To you who are strong 
in spirit and faith, we say: give them 
of your strength and prayers; give us 
your support in this our work for those 
who are weak in body and spirit. 









BOWERY MISSION 
419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


They need you. 


EVERY DOLLAR HELPS 


Tee 
TW Nee aso cecsiccversedacadeseaceccaueads 






Let us be... 


A HOME FOR THE 
HOMELESS, A JOB- 
FINDER FOR THE JOB- 
LESS, A CHURCH FOR 
THE CHURCHLESS— 











Let us be an isle 


of safety in the 


whirlpool of sin 


and sickness. 


Dear Friend: Bring faith to these men who are sick and half. 


seccceccce COOP OSES EH ESE ESE E ESET HEHE ESET EHEEEEEEEES 


ADDRESG....... sennhennenenpmnenncinnienn 


When writing to advertisers please mention CyristiAN HERALD. 
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(Continued from page 69) 


from the man who was brought to Jesus 
on a mattress, that he might have his 
palsy cured (Mark 2:1-12). How many 
obstacles he overcame before he reached 
his goal! First, he had to persuade four 
friends to carry him; then he had to keep 
them moving toward the house where the 
Healer was; then to keep them going in 
spite of the crowd; then to carry him up 
to the roof; then to dig a hole through 
the thatched roof and to let him down 
into the room safely and easily. “Seeking 
Jesus at any cost” is a pretty good motto 
for any person to have. 

While this is one of the most spectac- 
ular stories in Jesus’ whole ministry, it is 


only one of many which show how the | 
Saviour used His powers to help those | 


who were in physical need. We can count 


about forty different events in Jesus’ life | 


which may be called miraculous displays 
of power. Of these more than half (about 
twenty-five) have to do with the healing 


of physical affliction. Besides these, there | 
are about ten places where general terms 

are used, such as “He healed many of vari- | 
His work as the Great | 


ous diseases.” 
Physician claims a large share of public 
interest. 

To what extent Jesus is a healer today 
is entirely a matter of faith. That He can 
heal, few persons will doubt. That He 
does heal upon any request depends upon 
the answers to these basic questions: Will 


this healing fit into the larger purposes of | 


God and accomplish good to many? Is 
the healing sought for selfish or for un- 
selfish ends? Will this healing make 
possible the more important ministry 
of Jesus—the transformation of sinful 
hearts? 


FEBRUARY 22 
Twentieth Century Disciples 


YOUNG man of thirty years came | 
over the hills of Galilee to the Jordan | 


| We've All Met Him 


River. He joined with others who waited 
and watched while a strange hermit-man 
preached and baptized. The Galilean went 


in His turn, was baptized, and saw and | 


heard a messenger from heaven. Into the 
wilderness went this newly-committed 
youth, and there found the way to carry 
on in His God-given mission. He must 
preach, teach, heal the sick, comfort the 
sorrowing, prepare for the coming of 
God’s kingdom. He must courageously go 
forward, in the midst of opposition, and 
in the end give up His life. 

These vast tasks could not be accom- 
plished by the Master alone. Who would 
assist Him in reaching the multitudes? 

The choice and appointment of the 
twelve disciples (Luke 6:12-26) was no 


sudden whim. It was dictated by neces- | 


sity, preceded by prayer and meditation, 
followed by an ordination sermon. These 
men were to have three years in the 
school of Jesus. As such they were dis- 


ciples, or learners. Also they were to go | 


forth with the message of salvation. As 
such they would be apostles, or those 
sent. No appointment of assisting men 
has ever been made which could compare 
with this one, in its undying influence. 

The circle of Jesus’ disciples is vastly 
enlarged today. There are rigid conditions 
for entrance, but they are easily possible 
for anyone who will pay the price. 
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Ate 


NONSENSE DESERVES 


Going To Be Busy 


“Well, Paul, aren’t you going out to 
play this afternoon?” 
“No. I’ve got to stay at home and 


help father with my home work.” 
—Exchange. 


Illustrated 


“My barber told me a wonderful story 
this morning.” 


“Tllustrated with cuts I presume.” 
—Exchange. 


Occupied 


She: “What were you doing after the 
accident?” 


He: “Scraping up an acquaintance.” 
—Pelican. 


Not Much Doing 


Teacher: “Well, Jack, what did you do 
on your holidays?” 
Jack: “Oh, not much, sir—not enough 


to write an essay on, anyway.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


| Jittery 

| Mister Jenks on his wedding day 
Was a very nervous creature; 

He gave his bride the marriage fee 


And tried to kiss the preacher. 
—Kablegrams. 


The average American family consists 
of 3.8 persons, according to the Census 
Bureau. We have met the .8, but we 
didn’t know that there was one in every 
family. 

—Pathfinder. 


Silent 


A little girl tried to get the early morn- 
ing services over the radio. She dialed 
for about ten minutes without success 
and finally exclaimed: ‘Mother, all I can 
get is the Silent Prayer.” 


—Christian Science Monitor. 


Well, If It Isn't Sea Food, What Is It? 


Dickie—Can I have any kind of sea 
food I like? 

Mother—Yes, dear. What shall I order 
for you? 

Dickie—Salt-water taffy. 


—Exchange. 


Like Dad's 


Barber—Well, my little man, how do 
you wish to have your hair cut? 

Little Man—I’d like it cut just like 
my daddy’s, and please don’t forget to 
leave that little round hole on the top 


where his head comes through. 
—Exchange. 


ITS PLACE 


All! 


IN THE SUN 


Scathing Letter 


This is the way to write a thoroughly 
angry business letter: “Sir: My typist, be- 
ing a lady, cannot take down what I think 
of you. I, being a gentleman, cannot write 
it. You, being neither, can guess it all.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner. 


The New One Is Worse 


Wisecracker: “You heard the old one 
about the farmer who said when he was 
talking about his peaches: ‘We eat what 
we can and we can what we can’t.” 

Dealer in Peaches: “Yep, I heard that 
one, but did you hear that I sell what I 
can and what I can’t sell I cancel?” 

—Exchange. 


Come Right In 


A small girl was visiting in a home 
where there was a mounted deer’s head 
on the wall of the library. She turned to 
her hostess and said, “What is that?” 

“That’s a deer’s head,’ replied the 
hostess. 

“Why doesn’t the rest of it come in?” 

—Boys’ Life. 
Diplomatic 

At a reception in Washington a young 
man was asked by a widow to guess her 
age. “You must have some idea,” she 
said, as he hesitated. 

“T have several ideas,” he admitted. 
“The trouble is that I hesitate whether 
to make it ten years younger on account 
of your looks, or ten years older on ac- 
count of your intelligence.” 

—Capper’s Farmer. 


Won't Stay Put 


“Do you know your wife is telling 
around that you can’t keep her in 
clothes?” 

“That’s nothing. I bought her a home 
and I can’t keep her in that either.” 

—Exchange. 


What Puzzled Him 


An English artist saw an old country- 
man who, he thought, would make a 
good model. So he sent his maid to 
bring in the man to paint him. 

The old fellow hesitated. 

“Will he pay me well?” 

“Oh, yes; he'll probably give you 4 
pound.” 

Still the old man hesitated. He took 
off his shabby hat and scratched his head 
in perplexity. 

“It’s an easy way to earn a pound,” the 
maid prompted. 

“Oh, I know that,” came the reply. “I 
was only wondering how I’d get the paint 
off afterward.” so ial 

—Loorou. 
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